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IDER distribution for their meat products has been gained by 

many packers through the use of Du Pont Cellophane. Units that 
are wrapped this modern way can be handled by the retailer with the 
minimum of time and effort. The meats are visible. They help to sell them- 
selves. And for that reason the dealer gives them prominent display. 
Du Pont Cellophane Co. Inc. 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


CLM Cellophane 


Cellophane is the registered trademark of Du Pont Cellophane Co,, 
to designate its transparent cellulose sheeting, 

















Only a thorough mixing will produce a 
tasty, uniform high grade sausage! 


That is why most of 

the prominent sau- 

sage manufacturers 
are using the 


“BUFFALO” 
Meat Mixer 






Made in 


5 sizes 


NIFORM, fine flavor in sausage depends a 
great deal on the way the meat is mixed. 


Manufacturers of quality sausage recognize the 
fact that thorough mixing is a separate operation 
—requiring a machine built especially for that 
purpose. 


That is why the “BUFFALO” Mixer is a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of every modern sau- 
sage room. The strong heavy construction of this 


machine gives lifetime service. It is built like a 
battleship! 


Center tilting hopper means fast “unloading” 
with minimum power. Latest models have silent 
chain drive—assuring noiseless operation. 


Write us for prices and list of prominent users 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, the Schonland 
patented Casing Puller, and the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Getting Best Results from Packer Salesmen 


Sales Managers Discuss Methods of 
Remuneration Most Satisfactory to 
Both the Employer and the Employe 


Il—Salary Basis Considered Best if Conditions are Right 


Is it feasible to place city 
salesmen on a commission basis? 

Does it show up the less effi- 
cient men more quickly ? 

Does it save in supervision 
from headquarters? 

Or is the control possible by 
keeping the sales force on a salary 
basis more satisfactory in the 
end, both for the packer and the 
salesman ? 

Because packers are constantly seek- 
ing improvement in the methods of 
compensating the men who move their 
product, methods that will result in 
larger volume, better returns and 
higher-class, better-satisfied salesmen, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER sought 
opinions of successful sales managers 
on the possible advantages of paying 
city salesmen on a commission basis. 

The first group of replies to this 
query appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of March 8, 1930. 

Experience of Executives. 

In the following group, the opinion 
is rather general that if the salesman 
is a good and sincere man and has a rea- 
sonable and honestly intentioned boss, 
the salary basis brings best results. 

One sales manager says: 

“Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

“Our experience has been that in 
theory it is much better to operate a 
commission sales force. If they do not 
sell you have no expense and a poor 
man shows up quickly. A commission 


sales force, as a general rule, requires 
considerably less supervision. 

“In practice, however, the difficulty 
of operating a city sales organization 
on a commission basis is finding men 
sufficiently good to operate on commis- 
sion. We have no city sales forces 
operating on a commission basis today 
in connection with branch houses. Car 
routes do operate on a commission 
basis, but that is an entirely different 
problem. 

Management More Complete. 

“The advantage of a straight salary- 
expense basis is that you can much 
better control your organization. By 
that I mean send them to do things 
that you want done that may not 
immediately pay you a return. With a 
commission man you can’t very well 
afford to have him do things where he 
cannot see a financial return to himself. 

“Considered from a salesman’s view- 
point, assuming that he is a good and 
sincere man and has a reasonable and 
honestly intentioned boss, I think the 





salary basis is the best for the man. 
I believe all men operate better with a 
sense of security. 


“Only the fly-by-nighters can operate 
well on a commission basis, because 
they have a gambling streak in their 
veins.” 


Price Control Better. 

Another sales manager, commenting 
on this particular method of paying 
salesmen, says that he does not favor 
salesmen working on a commission 
basis, but does favor a straight salary. 

“Our experience has been that in 
having salesmen work on commission 
basis,” he says, “they will sell tonnage 
items that will remunerate them best. 
We also find that prices can be con- 
trolled better through salaried sales- 
men. A man on commission has a 
strong tendency to cut prices in order 
to get the business and thereby earn 
his commission. 

“We feel, as a result of our experi- 
ence, that the most satisfactory, all- 
around method, both to the salesman 
and the house, is the salary basis. And 
when the salesman brings results, 
do not hesitate to give him a salary 
increase.” 


Bonus for the Better Men. 


Another sales manager, who has had 
considerable success in the handling of 
men, advocates salary and expense plus 
bonus and perhaps a net profit-sharing 
plan. Such a policy can be carried out 
only with high-class salesmen, there- 
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fore care in selecting men is advocated. 

Commenting on the commission 
method of paying salesmen, this execu- 
tive says: 

“Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

“We are very much interested in the 
method of handling a sales force, par- 
ticularly the method of paying sales- 
men. 

“We do not consider a sales organi- 
zation on a commission basis practical, 
because a man working on a commis- 
sion basis works along lines of least 
resistance as far as distribution of 
products is concerned. He singles out 
the products that sell and that are de- 
cidedly the most competitive products. 

“We believe the best way to handle 
salesmen is on salary and expense, plus 
bonus and perhaps net profit-sharing 
plan. In the first place, it is important 
to be particular in the selection of 
salesmen. The salesman must have an 
incentive whereby he can increase his 
earnings through increased efforts. 

Better Distribution Secured. 

“The salesman of only mediocre 
caliber is, of course, not interested in 
commission, but rather in a_ salary 
basis; but the salesman who feels he is 
of better than mediocre caliber prefers 
to work on a commission basis. 

“From our experience, we found that 
we have the best results from sales- 
men who are working on a salary basis, 
particularly from a distribution stand- 
point.” 

Working men on a salary basis with 
an effort to recognize results, is the 
method being followed in the sales de- 
partment of another organization. The 
sales manager in this company is dis- 
tinctly opposed to a commission basis 
in the handling of a product such as 
meat, where it is hard to have an estab- 
lished price. 

Normal Expectancy Fixed. 

Setting standards for each territory, 
and recognizing all business secured 
above the quota set for the territory, 
brought good results to this company. 
The size of the bonus varied with the 
products handled. 

The executive in charge of sales in 
this company comments on methods of 
handling the sales force as follows: 
“Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

“In response to your inquiry regard- 
ing methods of paying salesmen, I am 
not in accord with handling salesmen 
on a straight commission basis in the 
packinghouse business. I think it is 
all right in a line of business that has 
an absolutely established price. 

“There is no getting away from the 
fact that regardless of what we all say, 
we, have to depend a great deal upon 
our salesmen to furnish us with proper 
market reports on selling values of 
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products in their territories. This is 
particularly true on fresh meats and 
beef, where local conditions vary so. 

“If a man is purely on commission, 
his whole interest is in volume, and in 
our opinion, the packer suffers very 
materially from a method of that kind. 


Salesmen Must Watch Credits. 


“At the present moment, we are 
working our men entirely on the salary 
basis, trying to recognize the right 
results. 

“My own personal opinion is that the 
proper method would be salary, and a 
bonus for increased results. We oper- 
ated a few years ago on this basis, 
with very good results. Our method, 
however, was not purely on a tonnage 
proposition. We set standards for each 
of our territories, based on average 
previous results, taking into considera- 
tion our ideas of the possibilities of the 
particular territory, and either lowering 
or raising the average business. 

“From that basis, we paid a bonus 
for increased general volume, a larger 
bonus for our manufactured lines, and 
a percentage of increased profits. We 
also penalized our men on controllable 
claims and a portion of the credit 
losses. Understand, all of these bonuses 
were paid for results above what we 
termed a normal expectation from the 
territory. 

“Our experience on this was that we 
got better selling of our provision line, 
our salesmen were ever alert to post 
themselves better on market conditions, 
and they worked for better prices.” 

A third article in this series will quot« 
the opinion of a sales manager who has a 
somewhat different point of view and who 
solicits expressions of opinion from other 
sales managers on the plan presented. 
This will appear in a future issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

tial Qe 

Watch the “Wanted” page cf THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for bargains and 
business opportunities. 





| 
A Packer’s “Best Bet’’ 


Satisfied salesmen are the 
best assets a packer can 
have. 

They are loyal, and always 
on the alert to forward the 
interests of the house they 
represent. 

The right kind of men are 
essential, for often the com- 
pany is judged by the men 
selling its goods. 

How should salesmen be 
paid to get the best results 
—for them and for the 
house? 


Packer sales managers have given 
their opinions and experiences. 
What are yours? ; 
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HEAVY BRUISED MEAT LOSSES. 


Approximately five million pounds of 
pork, which otherwise would make 
choice meat, is rendered inedible each 
year because of bruises incurred in pro- 
ducing and marketing the animals, ac- 
cording to a statement made by H. R. 
Davison, Director of the Department of 
Waste Elimination and Livestock of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, at 
the meeting of the Ohio Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association at Columbus. 

“Another five million pounds is so 
badly damaged that bruises must be 
trimmed from the various cuts,” he 
continued. “It is impossible to estimate 
the total loss from this source, because 
the reduced value of cuts on account 
of trimming carries the meats into 
lower grades. Tests show, however, that 
from six to ten per cent of the hogs 
reaching markets are bruised.” 

Mr. Davison mentioned the fact that 
a great deal of time had been spent by 
live stock loss prevention associations 
to minimize losses from crippled and 
dead animals, but pointed out that a 
proportionate amount of time had not 
been devoted to the problem of bruised 
live stock. Packers figured that more 
than three and a half million hogs and 
a slightly greater number of cattle were 
bruised in 1927. Bruises vary from 
slight spots which do not cause loss of 
much meat to large areas which may 


make a whole quarter of beef inedible.. 


Livestock loss prevention work should 
be conducted on a national scale, said 
Mr. Davison. He also suggested that 
a committee be formed to interest live- 
stock organizations over the entire 
country in reducing losses. He cited ac- 
complishments of the Ohio Livestock 
Loss Prevention Association as dem- 
onstrative of what could be done, should 
livestock loss prevention work be 
national in scope. 

.? 


— 


PACKER TESTS LICENSE FEE. 

Cudahy Packing Co. won the first 
step in a test case made in the courts 
of the state of Washington for ap- 
proximately $70,000 in corporation li- 
cense fees. The Thurston County su- 
perior court overruled the state’s objec- 
tion to the formal principles of action 
and the state’s demurrer. If this is 
accepted as final, it is expected that 
some 20 other corporations who are in- 
terested in this test of the law will take 
judgments against the state. Suit was 
brought on the grounds that the license 
law had been declared unconstitutional. 

~~~ ~fo— - 

CONSENT DECREE HEARINGS. 

Hearings on the motions to dismiss 
the amended petitions of Armour and 
Company and Swift & Company for 
modification of the packers consent de- 
cree have been set for May 23. They 
will be heard before the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 
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Can Renderers Get More Money for Horsehides? 


One Expert Says Too Many Hides Are 
Damaged in Take-off and Cure and 
Advises Care in These Operations 


Hide value depends on quality 
and quantity of the finished ma- 
terial—leather. 

There is no getting away from 
this fact. If a hide is damaged 
in the take-off, or improperly 
cured, its value to the tanner is 
less, and the producer must bear 
the loss. 

In recent years there has been 
considerable improvement in the 
take-off and cure of cattle hides. 
Tanners have received better 
hides ; packers, better prices. Both 
have benefitted. 

This improvement has come 
about mainly because of realiza- 
tion that a hide is valuable prop- 
erty and that carelessness in han- 
dling and cure causes a waste 
that might just as well be cred- 
ited to the profit side of the 
ledger. 


Better Take-off Needed 


In the horsehide market the 
practice of flat buying has pre- 
vailed since the custom was insti- 
tuted during the world war by the 
War Industries Board. 

This has led to carelessness in 
take-off and in cure in many in- 
stances. As a result, quality of 
the average horsehide is not as 
good today as it was when selec- 
tive buying was practiced. 

It is time, some handlers of 
these hides believe, to get back to 
the selective method of purchas- 
ing horsehides, and for renderers 
and others who produce horse- 
hides to give more thought and 
use more care to produce better 
hides. 


Some of their reasons are given in the 
following article by an expert in this class 
of hides. 


Horsehide Take-Off and Cure 


Trading in horsehides in former 
years, particularly before the war, was 
on a selective basis. The difference in 
price between a No. 1 and a No. 2 hide 
was $1.00. No. 3 hides and ponies were 
priced at half the price of No. 1’s. This 
practice was changed in 1918 by the 
price fixing committee of the War 
Industry Board, which established a 
flat price for No. 1 and No. 2 horse- 


| Good Handling Pays 


Horsehide value is determined 
largely by manner of handling. 

Careful take-off and thorough 
cure enable the renderer to get all 
his hides are worth. 

Sloppy workmanship and ine: 
ferent methods of handling © ne 
after it is dropped makes a “wo. 
or a No. 3 hide out of what snowa 
}| be a Mo. 1 

And the renderer loses the differ- 
ence. 

Here are some things that depre- 
ciate value: 

1. Cuts and scores. 

2. Unsymmetrical patterns. 

3. Missing heads and shanks. 

4 Lack of promptness in han- 
dling hides after they are dropped. 

5. The use of dirty salt for cur- 








6. Carelessness and roughness 
en handling the carcass. 














hides, with ponies and glues one-half 
price. Headless hides were priced at 
50c less. A headless hide is a hide that 
is trimmed back of the ears. 

Owing to this practice of flat buying, 
the flaying, salting and curing of horse- 
hides has fallen into considerable abuse. 
The trade has now awakened to the 
fact that what is considered a most 
useful hide should be given proper care 
and more attention. 

The proposal to put horsehide buying 
on a selective basis is believed to merit 
the support of the trade. 

To produce better hides the following 
subjects should be given consideration: 
Flaying, salting, damage on hair side, 
damage on flesh side, size of hide. 


Half Front 
or 








STANDARD HORSEHIDE PATTERN 





Hides should be taken off so that the 
entire head and the shank are on the 
hide. The take-off should be sym- 
metrical so that the maximum use can 
be made of the hide in the cutting room. 
Its pattern should be practically the 
same as a beef hide. 


How to Take Off Horsehides. 


Particular. attention should be paid 
to cutting off the tail. Care should also 
be taken to adhere as much as possible 
to the regular pattern of the hide, and 
the tail should not be removed by cut- 
ting into the butt. Likewise the flanks 
of the hides should not be cut into so 
deep as to cause damage. Deep flank 
cutting destroys the pattern of the butt 
as well as the pattern of the front. 

A cattle hide that has a single cut is 
usually classified as a No. 2. In grad- 
ing horsehides it has been customary to 
class a hide with over three cuts as a 
No. 2. 

Cutting off the shank is more serious 
on large horsehides. A full shank is 
one in which the skinning is carried 
down to the hock. A short shank is one 
in which the shanks are cut off at the 
first knuckle. Where the entire shank 
is cut off, the hide is always graded as 
a No. 2. Shanks have a definite value. 

If the head and shank are missing, 
the hide has lost so much in yield that 
such a hide must be classed as a No. 2 
if it is large, and as a No. 3 if it is 
small. 


Old Salt Causes Stains. 

Salting and curing of horsehides is 
generally done with the poorest salt 
available in the hide house. There is 
no reason why horsehides should not be 
cured like any other hide—with clean 
salt—because old salt is bound to leave 
salt stains. 

It is very easy to wash salt and to 
remove a fair percentage of the bac- 
teria that cause the hide to decay. The 
best way to wash salt is to put it in a 
wooden wheel barrow and wash it with 
a hose until the water running from 
the barrow is clear. 

Cured horsehides should always be 
packed with rock salt and very little 
water, as the hide itself furnishes 
enough moisture to dissolve the salt 
and produce a pickle strong enough to 
preserve the hide. Cured hides should 
nut be packed with fine salt, as this 
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absorbs the moisture, dries the hide and 
causes hair slip. 

Damage on the flesh side is generally 
brought about by the hides staying too 
long in pack or lying around too long 
before being put into pack. Improper 
salting, the use of fine salt only and an 
excess of water also cause hides to 
desiccate. Usually blue spots indicate 
disintegration. 

Rough Handling Causes Damage. 

Hides that are not properly salted 
and are slippy are classed as No. 3. 
These sell at half the price of No. 1’s. 
If, in addition, the hide is badly flayed 
and is without head and shanks it 
becomes a poor No. 3, unfit for tanning 
operations and fit only for the glue 
factory. 

Dragged hides are hides that are 
damaged in the handling of the carcass. 
Classification of a dragged hide is 
based upon the amount of damage. A 
hide slightly dragged on one side is 
classed as a No. 2. A hide badly 
dragged on one side or slightly dragged 
on both sides is a No. 3. Badly dragged 
hides without shanks and heads off are 
so low in yield that they are not de- 
sirable for tanning purposes. 

Hip sores, saddle rubs, chain drags, 
etc., naturally cause grain damage to 
the hides, making such hides only fit 
for No. 2 classification. 

Large Hides the Most Valuable. 

The selection for No. 2 hides is prac- 
tically all a question of yield, and nat- 
urally a question of the size of the 
hide. A small hide from this stand- 
point naturally has to be classed as a 
No. 2, even if it is fairly well flayed. 
Rules, therefore, cannot be laid down 
with any emphasis or rigidity. 

Perhaps there was an incongruity in 
the former trade practice, as they 
rigidly adhered to the difference of 
$1.00 between a No. 1 and a No. 2 hide. 
This practice may not have been unfair 
in times of low-priced hides, but the 
practice disappeared when the War 
Industries Board established higher 
prices. 

The difference in price must be gov- 
erned a good deal by the defects and 
size of the No. 2 hides. 

Attention to flaying, salting and 
curing horsehides will bring the ren- 
derer larger returns, as every tanner in 
the country prefers No. 1 hides to No 
2 and No. 3 hides. 

——@--- 

STOP KNIFE CUT ACCIDENTS. 

A collection of guarded knives as- 
sembled by the Committee on Fire and 
Accident Prevention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, of which N. L. 
Brainard is chairman, is available for 
inspection and trial by any member 
company contemplating the adoption of 
guarded knives as a safety measure, 
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KNIVES WITH GUARDS WILL 


Cuts form a large percentage of the 
can be prevented by 
were collected by the Institute of 
who contemplate the adoption of guarded 


according to a recent Institute bulletin. 

“It is the hope of the committee,” 
states president Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
in advising the membership of the col- 
lection, “that a sufficient number of 
Institute members will adopt the same 
style of guards to warrant asking knife 
manufacturers to stock them”. 

In commenting on the significance of 
the work of the committee along these 
lines H. D. Tefft, director of the Insti- 
tute’s department of packinghouse 
practice and research, states that “knife 
cuts form a large percentage of the 
accidents occurring in packinghouses. 
They either interfere with the efficiency 
of the workman or temporarily disable 
him. Serious infection also results fre- 
quently from knife wounds.” 

“The committee will be greatly in- 
terested,” says president Woods, “in 
receiving suggestions from members re- 
garding devices being used by them for 
protecting knives which differ from any 
of these in the collection and will ap- 
preciate the addition of any such 
guarded knives to the collection.” 

——_e— — 
CALIFORNIA MEAT INSPECTED. 


More than 90 per cent of the animals 
slaughtered for food in California re- 
ceived inspection last year by either 
federal, state, county, or city authori- 
ties, as shown by the records of the 
state department of agriculture. The 
commercial and estimated farm slaugh- 
ter in California for the calendar year 
1929 aggregated 4,727,513 animals, of 
which less than 10 per cent received 
no inspection. 

The high percentage of inspected 
slaughter is an outstanding example of 
the coordination of local and state in- 
spection with the work of the federal 
meat-inspection service in reaching the 
greater portion of the meat supply of 
an entire state, comments Dr. R. P. 
Steddom, chief of the federal meat- 


inspection service conducted by the 


REDUCE ACCIDENTS. 


accidents in meat plants, many of which 
equipping knives with suitable 
American 


guards. The above knives 
Meat Packers as an aid to packers 
knives as a safety measure. 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The three classes of inspection and 
their percentage of the total slaughter 
in California for 1929 are as follows: 
federal, 28.2 per cent; state, 28 per 
cent; city and county (combined), 34.5 
per cent; and uninspected slaughter, 9.3 
per cent. 

The classes of livestock represented 
by these figures include cattle, calves, 
sheep, hogs, and goats. In addition, 
12,250 rabbits were dressed under state 
inspection. The statistics of animals 
slaughtered under inspection are from 
the records of slaughtering establish- 


ments where inspection is required, 
while the uninspected slaughter is 
estimated. 

~ =~ -e—--— 


PACKERS’ POULTRY INSPECTED. 


Rapid strides were made in the gov- 
ernment inspection and grading of 
poultry, cheese, eggs and butter during 
1929. At the close of the year there 
had been graded by inspectors of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
136,974,406 lbs. of butter; 244,235 cases 
of eggs; 673,925 Ibs. of cheese; 202,378 
lbs. of dressed poultry; 7,000,000 Ibs. 
of dressed turkeys; 20,702,016 lbs. of 
poultry for canning; and 11,844 carloads 
of live poultry. 

Among the meat packers having fed- 
eral inspection at poultry canning and 
dressing plants are George A. Hormel 
& Co.; Swift & Company; E. K. Pond 
Company; Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
Kingan and Company; Armour and 
Company; Jacob E. Decker & Sons; 
Rath Packing Co. and Wilson & Co. 
Inspectors of the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry also were stationed at 
poultry canning plants. 

a 

How much hair does the average hog 
earcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 
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Consumer Attitude Toward Packaging of Meat 


Color of Wrapping and Kind of Type 
Used in Printing on Meat Packages 
Important in Developing Eye Appeal 


V—Color Preferences In and Type Face Choices For Meat Packages 


Does color play an important 
part in the attractive meat pack- 
age? 

Does the kind of type face used 
in the printed message carried 
on each package make a differ- 
ence in its appearance and appeal 
to the customer? 

Wrapping and packaging of 
meat and other food products are 
designed primarily to protect and 
preserve the product, to make a 
convenient package and finally to 
carry the packer’s name and 
message to the ultimate consum- 
er. 

After being sure that the 
package is right from the stand- 
point of getting the meat to the 
consumer in the best condition, 
the next step is to make the 
package just as attractive as pos- 
sible both to retailer and the 
consumer. To the former so he 
will be proud of it in his show 
case or on his shelves, and to the 
consumer to increase demand. 

In creating this attractiveness, 
both the color of the wrapping 
and the type used to convey the 
message it carries are important. 

Consumer color preferences 
and consumer type preferences 
therefore constituted two of the 
principal subjects of inquiry in 
the study of “Consumer Attitude 
Toward Packaging of Meat,” re- 
cently made in Pittsburgh.* 


*The study of consumer attitude toward 


meat packaging formed a part of a large 
consumer study made in the city of Pitts- 
burgh by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Pittsburgh, 


under the direction of Dr. John H. Cover. 
Cooperation by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER with the University extended 


the inquiry into different phases of 
packaged meat preferences as an impor- 
tant part of this study. 

This is the fifth of a series of articles 
reviewing this study. 

The complete report on this study is 
available in pamphlet form and may be 
secured on application to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., 


Chicago, accompanied by 4c in stamps. 


Color Preferences Tested 


Color preferences for package ma- 
terials, styles, and general attitude 
toward packages were tested in five re- 
tail stores with 388 consumer buyers. 


These people were asked to indicate 
not only their preferences but their dis- 
likes for colors as associated with meat 
display, with advertising and with 
packaging. 

Sliced bacon and sirloin steak were 
displayed, associated with white, black, 
gray, also with red, yellow, green, blue, 
orange and violet. As controlling fac- 
tors, each person was asked his or her 
favorite color, also his or her color 
antipathy, and whether there were 
colors they had difficulty in distinguish- 
ing. The latter question was an effort 
to detect color blindness. 


White Best for Bacon. 


Forty per cent, or 157, of those in- 
terviewed chose white to be associated 
with bacon. _ Eight per cent, or 31, 
selected red; 5 per cent, or 20, chose 
yellow and green. Thirty-eight per 
cent of the men and 28 per cent of the 








Service to the Trade 


In the search for definite in- 
formation on the public’s attitude 
toward meat in packages com- 
pared with meat in bulk, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER financed 
a study of this subject in the city 
of Pittsburgh. 


The study was made by the 
Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh packers, representa- 
tives of outside packers in Pitts- 
burgh, and chain and independ- 
ent retail stcres gave hearty co- 
operation. 

While the number of consumers 
studied was relatively small, they 
represented a good cross section 
of the consuming public in any 
city. 

In addition to financing the 
study THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has assumed full responsibility 
for publishing the results, which 
it is hoped will be of value to the 
packer, the manufacturer of 
wrapping and packaging ma- 
terials, and ultimately to the re- 
tail meat dealer. 


These results are summarized in 
this and succeeding articles in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The 
complete report will be available in 
pamphlet form upon application to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago, accompanied by 4c in 
stamps. 




















women indicated no color preference for 
sliced bacon. 

White was preferred by both men 
and women, 33 per cent of the former 
and 45 per cent of the latter. 

Women ranked red. second in their 
choice, green third and yellow fourth. 
The men chose black second, red third, 
with yellow and blue tied for fourth. 

In a check of the colors actually dis- 
approved for bacon wrapping and pack- 
aging, 53 per cent of the men and 55 
per cent of the women made no re- 
sponse to this question. Twenty-five 
per cent of the women and 23 per cent 
of the men disliked red. Twenty-six 
per cent of the men and 22 per cent 
of the women disliked black. Fifteen 
per cent of the women disliked orange 
and 14 per cent disliked yellow. Four- 
teen per cent of the men distiked green, 
gray and blue. 

Black is Unpopular. 

Grouping the replies of both men and 
women together, it was found that the 
association of back with a red color is 
most unpopular, being disliked by 25 
per cent of those questioned. Black 
was disliked by 23 per cent of the total, 
orange by 14 per cent and yellow by 13 
per cent. 

In the study of. color in connection 
with wrapping and packaging of sirloin 
steak, white was preferred by 45 per 
cent of the men and 43 per cent of the 
women. Eleven per cent of the men 
designated red and 8 per cent yellow. 
Ten per cent of the women preferred 
red and green and 4 per cent yellow. 

In registering color antipathies in 
connection with sirloin steak, the great- 
est dislike was registered for black. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the men dis- 
liked black, 24 per cent red and orange, 
yellow and blue each were disliked by 
12 per cent. Black and red were dis- 
liked by 23 per cent of the women. 

Many Dislike Red. 

Checking up on the favorite colors 
of those interviewed, 63 per cent of the 
men and 55 per cent of the women said 
they had no favorite colors. Blue was 
a favorite color with 12 per cent of the 
men, red with 9 per cent, white with 8 
per cent, and green with 4 per cent. 
(Continued on page 47.) 
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LIBBY CAPITAL CHANGES. 


Readjustment of the capital structure 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby, which in- 
cludes the payment of dividend accumu- 
lations, is proposed in a communica- 


tion to shareholders under date of April 
19, 1930. The proposal is to be voted 
on May 22. 

The purposes of the new plan are to 
strengthen materially the financial 
position of the company, to save 
$80,000 a year through the reduction in 
the dividend rate on preferred stock 
from 7 to 6 per cent, and to place 
common stockholders in line for divi- 
dend distribution. 

The present capitalization of the 
company is comprised of $12,187,000 of 
funded debt, $18,000,000 of 7 per cent 
first preferred stock issued out of 
$25,000,000 authorized, with the full 
$6,750,000 of $10 par value common 
stock which is authorized outstanding 
in the hands of the public. 

Regular dividends have been paid on 
the preferred stock for several years, 
but the amount for the three years 
ended with July 1, 1925, totaling 
$3,780,000, remains to be satisfied. 

As a first step in the plan for the 
readjustment and clearing up of the 
capital structure, it is planned to re- 
duce the authorized first preferred 
stock from $25,000,000 to $18,000,000. 

Secondly, it is proposed to authorize 
the creation of an issue of $11,780,000 
of 6 per cent cumulative second pre- 
ferred stock. Of this, $3,780,000 will 
be issued at par to liquidate the accumu- 
lated dividends on the first preferred 
stock, while $8,000,000 will be ex- 
changed for a like amount of the first 
preferred stock outstanding. 

Finally, it is proposed to increase 
the authorized common stock from 
$6,750,000 to $21,750,000, the increased 
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amount including $1,500,000 which will 
be offered for sale to employes and 
customers. The remaining $13,500,000 
will be offered to common stockholders 
for subscription at the par value of $10 
a share at such time or times as the 
board of directors may determine. 

The financial report of the company for 
the fiscal year ended March 1, 1930, was 
reviewed in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER of April 12, 1930. 

a 
VIRDEN EAKNINGS INCREASE. 


Gross sales of the Virden Packing 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., for 1929, 
amounted to $6,370,853, compared with 
$6,426,138 for the previous year. A net 
operating profit of $12,915 was realized, 
compared with a loss in 1928 of $22,224, 
although more than a million pounds 
less product was sold. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 
1929, showed total assets of $2,813,945 
against $3,053,328 in 1928 and $3,118,- 
214 in 1927. Current assets were 
$1,273,929 and current liabilities $293,- 
084 at the end of the year, a ratio of 
4.35 to 1. This compares with a ratio 
of 3.68 to 1 in 1928. 

Charles E. Virden was_ re-elected 
president of the company, and H. E. 
Diggles of Sacramento, J. H. Stubbs of 
Palo Alto and J. A. Norris of San Fran- 
cisco were added to the board of direc- 
tors. Directors re-elected were F. F. 
Atkinson, Charles G. Johnson, Walter 
M. Smith, James T. Doyle, W. D. 
Petersen and Charles E. Virden. Other 
officers of the company were re-elected. 


——%——- 
USUAL SULLIVAN DIVIDEND. 


Sullivan Packing Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has declared its usual quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent on the preferred 
stock of the company, payable May 1, 
1930, to stockholders of record April 
21, 1930. 
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PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Apr. 
23, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Apr. 16, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Apr. Apr. 
Apr. 23. —Apr. 23.— 23. 16. 
Amal, Leather, 
4 SPORE 100 21 21 21 21 
Amer. H. & L.. 900 6% 6% 6% 6 
S . ae 1,400 34% £33 33 32 
Amer. Stores... 500 d3% 582% 55% 53% 
Armour A...... 4,200 6% 6% 6% 6% 
a} ae 6,200 3% 3% 3% 3% 
es Daa veens 300 59 59 59 59 
Do. Del. Pfd. 200 76% 76% TH6% 76% 
Barnett Leather 100 6% 6% 6% 6% 


Beechnut Pack. 500 64% 644% 64% 4% 
Brennan Pack.A 1,700 56% 56% 56% 55% 


ee SS 1,700 25% 25 25% $22 
Chick C. Oil... 500 27 27 27 29% 
Childs Co....... 4,400 63% 62 62 62% 
Cudahy Pack... 900 44% 44% 44% 45% 
First Nat. Strs. 2,800 56% 55% 55% 56% 
Gen. Foods....200,400 59% 57 59% 51% 
Gobel Co....... #,500 16% 15% 15% 15% 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 1,260 117% 117% 117% 117% 
DO. MEW... 200 S810 243 240 243 245 
Hormel, G. A.. 200 29% 28% 29% 29 
Hygrade Food.. 1,300 11% 11% 11% 10% 
Kroger G. & B.73,900 38 36% 37 39% 
Libby McNeill... 6,900 21 20% 20% #$£=%(28% 
Morrell & Co... 1,800 67% 67 67% 67% 
Nat. Leather... 3,700 2% 2 2% 1% 
ee 1,400 35% 3434 35% 36 
Proc. & Gamb..10,800 72 71% 71% 70% 
Rath Pack..... 100 24 23% 24 24 
Safeway Strs... 9,800 98% 97% 97% 9% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 280 96 96 96 95% 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 280 100% 108 108 107% 
Swift & Co. new 5,300 30% 30% 30% 31% 
OS: ae 6,550 335% 33% 33% 32% 
Trunz Pork .... 200 24% 24% 24% 24% 
U. 8. Cold Stor 500 38 38 38 37% 
U. S. Leather.. 3,600 15 144% 14% 14 
Do, A........ 2,800 24% 24% 24% 23% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 300 85 85 85 82 
Wesson Oil..... 2,500 27% 27% 27% $=$:.28% 
Do. PEA. ....% 1,000 58 57% 57% # 59 
Wilson & Co... 1,900 5% 5% 51% 5% 


50% 50% 50% 50 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 








HERE ARE A FEW OF THE PEOPLE WHO OWN SWIFT AND COMPANY. 
Nearly 2.000 of the 47.000 Swift shareholders crowded into the large assembly hall of the Swift office building at Chicago to 


hear their officers tell how they manufactured and sold more than $1.000,000.000 worth of goods in 1929. 


Men from the glue 


factory. women from the sausage factory, and bankers from New York and Boston brushed shoulders in the cosmopolitan group 
that assembled at the recent annual meeting. 


On the platform are president Louis F. Swift. vice presidents Edward F. Swift, Chas. H. Swift, G. F. Swift, Geo. H. Swift, 


Harold H. Swift, W. F. Traynor, Jot.n Holmes. and N. C. Clark, treasurer L. 


A. Carton and other officers. 
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Brine Sprays in Coolers Save Space and 
Increase Refrigerating Efficiency 


If meats were sold promptly 
after slaughter almost any sort 
of cooler or any method of refrig- 
eration might be used. But this 
is not possible. 


No one knows better than the 
packer the losses that must be 
taken at times, particularly on 
beef, when demand is slow, even 
when carcasses are held in the 
best of coolers. 

Improvements in coolers and methods 
of refrigeration have come rapidly dur- 
ing the past few years. Temperatures 
low enough to hold meats in good con- 
dition over comparatively long periods 
have always been possible. But more 
and more it is coming to be appreciated 
that adequate air circulation and prop- 
er humidity within the cooler are very 
important factors. 

The older system of direct radiation 
failed in these respects and gave way 
to brine spray, which gave both air 
circulation and humidity. Noticeable 
improvement in carcass quality re- 
sulted, and shrink was reduced. Car- 
casses held for some time were of bet- 
ter color and required less trimming. 

Fewer Sour Hams. 

It has come to be accepted generally 
in the meat industry that there are de- 
cided advantages in chilling hog and 
beef carcasses quickly. Packers know 
that slow-acting chill rooms are respon- 
sible for sour hams, and that quicker 
chilling reduces this trouble and loss. 

It is generally conceded that the first 
12 hours after slaughter is the most 
critical period in the chilling operation. 
Thorough chilling in this time greatly 
reduces concern as to how products will 
come out of cure. 

Many types of coolers are not capable 
of bringing carcass temperatures down 
to 60 degs. F. in 12 hours and attain 
a bone temperature in hams of 35 to 
38 degs. in 18 to 24 hours. 

As a general rule hog carcasses are 
seldom held in chill rooms longer than 
72 hours before cutting. On the other 
hand beef carcasses may be held for 
two weeks before being sold. In this 
case particularly, the efficiency of the 
cooler and its ability to refrigerate 
properly is of considerable importance. 


Side Sprays Use Waste Space. 


The latest step in improving coolers 
and their ability to hold carcasses with 
little deterioration is the use of brine 
sprays directly in the coolers. A num- 
ber of advantages result, some packers 
believe. 


In the first place, there is a consid- 
erable saving in space by eliminating 
the brine loft. When the sprays are 
placed in the cooler they are generally 
located in line with the columns and 
along the walls. This space, of course, 
can not be used for rails so that, from 
an effective working standpoint, the 
sprays utilize space that would other- 
wise be wasted. 

Secondly, by bringing the product 
to be refrigerated closer to the refrig- 
erating medium—brine—a more rapid 
transfer of heat and a better refrigera- 
ting efficiency is obtained. This is part- 
ly the result of better air circulation. 

Lastly, some advocates of the side 
and individual sprays claim that meats 
keep better when the sprays are in- 
stalled in the cooler and that shrink is 
further reduced. 


Construction Expense Small. 
This may be partly due to the slight 
carryover of brine that quite often cc- 
curs, and which also aids in maintain- 
ing the humidity. This carryover, it is 
said, is a particularly valuable aid in 

retarding the growth of mildew. 
A number of designs and arrange- 
ments have been worked out and are 
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in use for refrigerating with brine 
sprays installed in the coolers. The 
earliest and most widely used is known 
as the side spray. In this case one or 
more lines of sprays are installed be- 
tween columns and along the walls, 
with panels, often of lumber, to confine 
the spray and prevent too great a 
carryover. These panels are arranged 
to permit of good air circulation. A 
trough carries the brine back to the 
brine cooling tank. 

The construction of the panels for 
side brine sprays need not be expensive. 
If the sprays are to be installed in a 
hog cooler, for example, where appear- 
ance is not important, finished lumber 
serves the need very well. If it were 
to be placed in a sales cooler, construc- 
tion that will make a good appearance 
is advisable. 

The individual spray differs from the 
side spray in that one spray instead of 
a line of sprays is inclosed. The im- 
portant factor in each case is to pro- 
vide an arrangement that will permit 
of good circulation and prevent too 
much brine from finding its way into 
the room. 

Temperatures Regulated Closely. 

Individual sprays can be used to good 
advantage in a sales cooler as they can 
be made neater and take up little space. 
When they are installed at the columns 
they are hardly noticeable and detract 

(Continued on page 47.) 





BEEF COOLER WITH UNIT SPRAYS DIRECTLY INSTALLED. 
The new beef cooler in the Chicago plant of the Hygrade Food Products 


Corporation. 
sprays installed directly in the cooler. 


In this plant the use of a brine loft has been discontinued and the 


Side sprays are used in the hog coolers and individual sprays in the beef dis- 


play cooler. 


The space formerly used for the brine spray loft is now a curing 


cellar with space for 800,000 lbs. of meat. 
In this cooler a spray has been placed at each column, along the side walls in 


line with the columns and at each corner of the room. 


Warm air enters at the 


top of the duct and cold air is discharged through the screened hole near the 


bottom. 


A valve at each spray permits of close temperature regulation. In addi- 


tion to using space ordinarily wasted, brine sprays in the cooler increase refriger- 
ating efficiency, chill carcasses more quickly and hold them for longer periods 


without deterioration. 
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CHAINS TO MEET IN CHICAGO. 


National Chain Store Association has 
announced plans for its third annual 
convention to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, September 29 and 30 
and October 1. The association in- 
cludes in its membership practically 
every chain store organization of any 
size in the United States, according to 
R. W. Lyons, executive vice-president 
of the organization. 

Among the directors of the associa- 
tion are F. H. Massmann, of the Na- 
tional Tea Co.; Samuel Robinson, 
American Stores Co.; C. F. Adams, 
First National Stores; M. B. Skaggs, 
Safeway Stores; W. N. Haraway, Con- 
tinental Food Stores; Ross McIntyre, 
MacMarr Stores; and E. G. Yonker, 
Sanitary Grocery Co. W. H. Albers, 
former chairman of the board of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., is pres- 
ident. 

~~ ge 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

Sales of the National Grocery Co. for 
the first quarter of 1930 totaled 
$4,212,625, compared with sales of 
$3,271,757 in the corresponding period 
of 1929, an increase of 29 per cent. The 
last two weeks of the quarter include 
the sales derived through the recent 
acquisition of Clarence Saunders Stores 
in Michigan. The company has 47 gro- 
cereterias of the self-service type and 
275 stores. 


The number of stores being operated 
by the Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 
at the close of 1929, totaled 5,575, com- 
pared with 5,260 at the close of 1928. 
Recent announcements state that the 
policy of the new management will be 
consolidation of position and strength- 
ening of personnel, rather than further 
expansion, until the earning power of 
the company—with all units contribut- 
ing their proportionate share to profits 
—is restored. Profit per dollar of sales 
in 1929 was 2.22 cents, compared with 
2.56c in 1928, and 2.71c in 1927. 

A re-audit of the books of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. shows earnings 
for the year ended December 31, 1929, 
of $5,917,097, instead of $6,375,789, as 
formerly reported. This is equivalent, 
after interest and federal taxes and 
after preferred dividends, to $3.37 a 
share on 1,725,726 shares of no par 
common. William H. Albers, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Kroger 
Co., has resigned. The position of 
chairman will not be filled immediately, 
according to an announcement by the 
company. C. M. Robertson has been 
elected treasurer, succeeding B. H. 
Kroger, Jr., resigned. 

—-— Qe 
“NEW COMPETITION” NOTES. 


Net profits of $5,990,764 are shown 
by General Foods Corporation and sub- 
sidiary companies for the first quarter 
of 1930. This is after all charges and 
expenses and provision for income 
taxes, and is equal to $1.13 a share on 
5,282,851 shares of no par common out- 
standing. Net profits for the first three 
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months of 1929, of the company as then 
constituted, amounted to $5,168,384, or 
$1.10 a share on 4,696,222 shares then 
outstanding. 

Cream of Wheat Co. showed a con- 
siderable increase in its net profits for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1930, over 
those of the first quarter of 1929. 
Earnings for the period just ended were 
$530,698, compared with $479,957 a 
year ago, equivalent to 88c a share on 
common, or 8c more than in the same 
period of 1929. 

Net earnings of the Beechnut Pack- 
ing Co. for the quarter ended March 31, 
were $614,031 before federal taxes. 
This is equal, after estimated taxes, 
to $1.24 a share on 446,250 shares of 
common stock. The net earnings in the 
similar period of 1929 were $654,406 
before taxes. 

Directors of National Dairy Products 
Corporation have voted to acquire 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. This action 
followed the annual meeting of stock- 
holders held recently, at which it was 
voted to increase the capital stock of 
the company from 6,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000 shares. This action is the conclu- 
sion of the negotiations, announced 
about two months ago, for consolidat- 
ing the two companies. The new com- 
pany will have assets of approximately 
$240,000,000. Total sales of the com- 
bined companies in 1929 amounted to 
about $400,000,000. For the first quar- 
ter of 1929, it is stated, profits have 
run approximately $1,000,000 above 
those of the same period in 1928. 

National Biscuit Company reports a 
net income of $4,665,616 for the quarter 
ended March 31, after all charges in- 
cluding federal taxes. This is equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividends, to 70 
cents a share on 6,000,000 shares of 
$10 par value common. Earnings in 


the first quarter of 1929 totaled 
$4,709,455, or 71 cents a share on 
common. The board of directors has 


declared an initial quarterly dividend 
of 10 cents on the new common stock, 
payable July 15 to stockholders of 
record June 20. This places the stock 
on a $2.80 annual basis. The regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 on preferred 
was declared, payable May 31 to stock 
of record May 15. 


ee ee 
FARM BOARD AIDS DAIRYMEN. 


The Federal Farm Board announces 
that it has approved an application of 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation, Inc., of New York for a loan 
of not exceeding $4,000,000. This line 
of credit will enable the association to 
carry out a three-year program of ex- 
panding its merchandising and handling 
facilities for the sale of its products. 
Repayment of the entire amount bor- 
rowed is required in approximately ten 
years. The loan will be secured ‘by a 
first mortgage on the properties of the 
League. 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association is an organization of about 
40,000 dairy farmers of the New York 
milk shed, which includes all of New 
York State and parts of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. This territory supplies 
the New York metropolitan market as 
well as the smaller cities throughout the 
area. 
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FROSTED MEAT SALES GOOD. 

Results of a six-weeks’ experiment 
with sales of quick-frozen products at 
Springfield, Mass., indicate a ready 
market for this development, according 
to Colby M. Chester, Jr., president of 
the General Foods Corporation, which 
conducted the experiment. 

Using the first week of the experi- 
ment as a base, total sales of the 
frosted food products have increased 
at a rate of from 25 to 40 per cent per 
week, according to Mr. Chester. 

Ten representative grocery stores 
have been conducting the experiment at 
Springfield. 

The quick-frozen foods include pack- 
aged meats, fish, oysters, fruits and 
vegetables. The largest gains from 
week to week were made in the meat 
items, particularly the more expensive 
and larger cuts. 

Careful check has been kept to 
observe the “repeat” business. On a 
recent Saturday, 76 per cent of the 
sales were made to customers who had 
been purchasing frosted foods previ- 
ously and the remainder were new cus- 


tomers, accounting for the increased ° 


business. 

“The number of individual sales made 
on Saturday, April 5,” said Mr. Chester, 
“increased 33.4 per cent over sales 
made March 29, the previous Saturday. 
March 29 in turn showed an individual 
sales increase of nearly 40 per cent over 
Saturday, March 22. 

“Total dollar sales for the same two 
Saturdays increased 40 per cent. It is 
significant that the rate of increase of 
dollar sales is higher than the rate of 
increase in the number of sales made. 

“In the four stores where meats were 
handled prior to the test, Birdseye 


frosted foods are in direct competition 
with established meat markets. The 
rate of sales increase for frosted foods 
in these combined meat and grocery 
stores has been more rapid than in the 
group of ten stores considered as a 
whole.” 
~~ 
MODEL SAUSAGE KITCHEN. 

F. Wieber & Son, of Houghton, one 
of the oldest wholesale packing com- 
panies in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan, has recently completed a model 
sausage kitchen, fully equipped with 
up-to-date machinery. Only federal in- 
spected meats will be used in the manu- 
facture of the company’s product, 
which will include frankfurts, wieners, 


pork sausage, liver sasuage, minced 
ham, New England ham, head cheese, 
souse and other fancy sasuages. 

Sanitation is the keynote of the Wie- 
ber plant and the same immaculate 
conditions will prevail in the new de- 
partment which in the past have won 
for the company recognition of the 
state dairy and food condition as oper- 
ating with a degree of cleanliness 
which is “extra fine.” 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 


Chairman of the Board—F. ae ee dura 
Batchelder & Snyder, Boston, M 

President—Wm. Whitfield ‘Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

ane a a ee A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 

Cc. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York Cit 

Treasurer— Henry Neuhoff, ” Neunoft 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee — 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T, Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; E. A. Cudahy, i" Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; and F, S. Snyder and W. W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L, Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, lowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunt- 
4 East Side Packing Co., B St. Louis, 


Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co. Chicago; El- 
more M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; John R. Kinghan, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, 


Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
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Pork Sausage in Summer 

Approach of the warmer months is 
usually a herald of the open season for 
cooked sausages and somewhat of a re- 
striction on the use of the fresh and 
more perishable kinds. 

However, with constantly improving 
methods of refrigeration in distribu- 
tion and in the retail market, more 
and more fresh pork sausage is being 
used throughout the summer months. 
The dainty links, done to a crisp brown, 
are appetizing on even the hottest of 


summer mornings. They furnish a de- 


lightful and quickly prepared variation ‘ 


in the central dish of the main meal 
of the day as well. 

So any packer or sausagemaker who 
produces fancy pork sausage is sure of 
an outlet the year round, if he distrib- 
utes under refrigeration and through 
retail markets well-equipped with low- 
er temperature cases. 

In the rural districts, particularly in 
the earlier years when farm slaughter 
was considerably more of a factor than 
it is at the present time, it was im- 
possible to produce fresh pork sausage 
as soon as the weather grew warmer. 
This condition had much to do with 
fixing the idea in the minds of con- 
sumers that fresh pork sausage was a 
cold weather specialty rather than, a 
year round staple meat product. 

Something of this attitude is reflected 
in the regrets expressed by the editor 
of a well-known newspaper at the pass- 
ing of waffles and sausage for the time 
being, the happy recollections of this 
delightful combination still remaining 
with him. He makes the following 
comment on this favorite dish: 


“This really is not the season of year 
to bring up a subject like waffles and 
sausage, except perhaps in a spirit of 
sad farewell. We, alas, recently took 
our last fling at that dissipation until 
a colder season rolls around. 


“There are few things that give a 
man such a sense of solidness, of good 
work well repaid, as a serving of crisp 
waffles and sweet sausage. Mmm! It 
is almost too much to think of. For 
people like us who are addicted to im- 
possible things such as mince pie and 
other rich and heavy foods that had 
better be taken lightly during the warm 
seasons, the realization that the time 
has come to desist from waffles and 
sausage strikes a melancholy note. They 
are, as the pun goes, so waffly good. 


“But then good things can’t last for- 
ever. If they did we wouldn’t appre- 
ciate them, so as we prepare to hold 
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our appetite in check for a few months, 
we do so only because we know we will 
appreciate waffles and sausage just 
that much more next winter.” 


Even though these more highly nutri- 
tive foods may be taken in less quantity 
during the hot months, there seems to 
be no reason why the most conservative 
in diet should bar the delectable pork 
sausage until the approach of chilling 
blasts. 

aX oa 


Production and Markets 


Business in general has been con- 
scious of a very decided increase in 
the cost of merchandising and distribu- 
tion during the past several years. The 
causes have been many, but probably 
of greatest importance has been the 
effort to sell goods in excess of demand. 


It is coming to be appreciated more 
and more that mass production is not 
an unfailing key to wealth. Even in 
many industries where mass production 
can be employed, output is definitely 
limited by demand. But the possible 
economies from large scale production 
are a constant temptation to increase 
output first and worry about sales 
afterwards. The result is often distress 
selling, price cutting, 
markets and hardships for everyone. 


disruption of 


The meat industry has not been a 
stranger to the effects of excess pro- 
duction. 

It has been difficult for some packers 
to realize that output cannot be in- 
creased indefinitely, but the idea that 
production and merchandising pro- 
grams must rest on a scientific analy- 
sis of territories and a study of actual 
and potential markets is gradually gain- 
ing ground. Futile efforts to overcome 
the insurmountable are gradually giv- 
ing way to the more intelligent culti- 
vation of markets that can be captured 
by better merchandising and products 
of better quality. 

The problem of getting products to 
consumers is not solved by high pres- 
sure selling methods that move mer- 
chandise from plants to retail outlets. 
The goods must be wanted by consum- 
ers. Sales departments should make a 
careful research of markets before, 
and not after, production programs are 
inaugurated or plant expansions are 


planned or carried out. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


° e 
Pastrami or Spiced Beef 
Pastrami is a meat specialty popular 

with many consumers, although it is 
not universally manufactured. A pro- 
ducer of specialty meats inquires as 
follows regarding it: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please give us information as to how 
to manufacture pastrami. We want to make a 
product for both the Jewish and the Gentile 
trade. 

Instructions for the manufacture of nearly 
every other meat food product have appeared in 
The National Provisioner, and we would like you 
to publish information on pastrami. 


In the manufacture of pastrami, beef 
of superior quality is an important fac- 
tor in the production of a delicious and 
tender product. If the pastrami is de- 
sired for the Jewish trade the shoulder 
clod of kosher cattle is generally used. 
Otherwise the rib or tender parts from 
the hindquarter, particularly the round, 
may be used. 

Free the meat of bones and trim as 
required by the trade. Generally 6- to 7- 
Ib. pieces are used. The meat is usually 
held in the cooler for 24 hours before 
curing, “for the secretion of superfluous 
meat serum,” as one manufacturer of 
this product puts it. 

It is highly important that the very 
best sanitary conditions prevail in the 
handling of beef for pastrami. The 
curing vat must be absolutely sweet 
and clean before putting any meat in it. 

Curing.—To each 100 lbs. of salt used 
in curing the meat add 3% lbs. of salt- 
peter. Mix thoroughly and sprinkle a 
little of this mixture over the bottom of 
the vat. Then pack a layer of meat in 
the vat. Cover this layer with a mix- 
ture of the salt and saltpeter, the cur- 
ing mixture amounting to about 5 per 
cent of the meat. Then sprinkle some 
spice and ground garlic upon the top 
of it. Usually ground black pepper is 
used for this purpose. 

Then put another layer of meat on 
top of the first one, treat the second 
layer in the same manner as the first 
one, and continue in this way until the 
vat is filled, and leave for 24 hours. 
The meat is then weighted down with 
wooden covers with leaden weights on 
top. 

The meat now begins to form its own 
brine, which should cover the top layer. 
In case it does not and pickle must be 
added, either good No. 2 ham pickle or 
a 65 deg. plain pickle may be used. 

The meat should be left in cure for 
2 months, at 38 to 40 degs. temperature, 
without overhauling. Care should be 
taken to avoid oversalting so that it 
will not be necessary to soak the cured 
meats. 


Seasoning.—When the meat is cured, 
take it out of the vat and rub each 
piece individually with a spice mixture 
consisting of 65 per cent black pepper 
not too fine and 35 per cent allspice 
not too fine. 

Another spice mixture which may be 
used in rubbing the meat consists of 
the following: 

60 per cent coriander, ground 
not too fine 

25 per cent allspice 

15 per cent white pepper, Sin- 
gapore if possible, al- 
though black pepper may 
be used in this mixture 

garlic flour 

After rubbing each piece of meat 
with the spice mixture let the meat lay 
overnight. The next morning put a 
hanging string in each piece and hang 
about 4 pieces to a smoke stick. 

Smoking.—Then take to the smoke- 
house where the product is roasted 
through at a temperature of 320 degs. 
F., six to seven hours being necessary 
to cook it through. 

Smokehouses, or smoke - roasting 
houses as they are sometimes called, 
are about 5 feet deep, 3 feet wide and 
12 feet high, the heat being furnished 
by a gas heating system on the floor 








Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. : 


Editor The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, [1]. 
Please send me your reprint on 


“Making Dry Sausage.” 
‘= ot subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


ee ee State ..nscccce 
6c in stamps enclosed. 




















of the house. There should be at least 
6 feet between the meat and the fire. 

The practice as given here is fol- 
lowed by a successful manufacturer of 
this product, although different pro- 
ducers handle their product in different 
ways. 

This manufacturer urges that over- 
hauling of pastrami meat while in cure 
be avoided by all means as otherwise 
it is difficult to get as compact pack- 
ing as necessary for a prolonged suc- 
cessful cure. 


= = oe 
Improving Tallow Color 


Improvement of the color of tallow 
may be done by bleaching or by greater 
care as to the condition of the mate- 
rial rendered. An operator who is 
producing green tallow says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are interested in the bleaching of tallow 
and we might add that we are making a con- 
siderable quantity of a very dark green tallow. 
Could you give us some suggestions for the im- 
provement of color which would be both simple 
and efficacious and at the same time inexpen- 
sive? : 

Fuller’s earth and activated carbon 
can be used effectively in removing 
dark green color from tallow. How- 
ever, it is better to avoid having tal- 
low of this color by the elimination of 
foreign matter from the material being 
rendered. 

If material is hashed and washed and 
all raw product rendered in as fresh 
a condition as possible the color will 
be much improved. This is even more 
important to the securing of a well- 
finished tallow than all the bleaching 
that can be done afterwards. 

The inquirer does not state whether 
he is equipped with a hasher and 
washer. If not it might be well to 
communicate with the machinery sup- 
ply houses advertising in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER and arrange for such 
equipment if operations are of suffi- 
cient size to warrant it. 

If after experimenting with the 
more careful handling of the raw ma- 
terial, this inquirer is still producing 
tallow of unsatisfactory color and 
would like the details of bleaching, to- 
gether with materials used, such infor- 
mation will be furnished. 

i ce 

WHAT MAKES TANKS FOAM? 

Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you noticed 
the kind of material in the tank when 
this happens? Send your comments to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Smokestick Discoloration 


Complaint of discoloration where sau- 
sage touches the smokesticks is made 
by a sausagemaker in another country. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us any help regarding a problem 
we have here? Our sausage hangs on sticks, but 
the sausage turns greenish notwithstanding the 
fact that we wash and dry the sticks. 

How can we overcome this? 

This inquirer says his sausage turns 
green where it touches the sticks. It 
is possible that this is not actually 
green but the discoloration due to the 
failure of the smoke to penetrate the 
casing where it touches the stick. 


Sometimes stuffing the casing to full 
capacity and linking the sausage more 
tightly will help to overcome the trou- 
ble. If the casing is stuffed full the 
sausage will stand out from the stick, 
and the size of the discolored space is 
smaller. Also when the casings are 
stuffed tightly many believe that the 
smoke penetrates better. 


If this inquirer is in position to use 
a certified color in his cook water, the 
trouble can be overcome to a great ex- 
tent. 


Sometimes the shape of the smoke- 
sticks aggravate this difficulty. There 
are different ways of bevelling the 
sticks to reduce the trouble to a mini- 
mum. 


———<o—_—_ 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL. 


It costs money to produce heat. 
When heat units are wasted in the 
meat plant the loss goes back to the 
coal pile and to the pocketbook of the 
packer. 


The control of temperature, there- 
fore, is an economy as well as a neces- 
sity from a processing standpoint. And 
as temperatures within close limits are 
very desirable in the meat plant, pack- 
ers have found it generally advantage- 
ous to eliminate the human element 
from this operation and to employ auto- 
matic regulators. 


Automatic temperature control saves 
fuel; prevents loss of material, labor, 
fuel and manufacturing time caused by 
spoilage and rejections; saves labor by 
relieving workers of adjusting valves 
and watching temperatures; aids in the 
production of uniform products, and 
helps to increase production. 

An interesting booklet describing dif- 
ferent types of automatic temperature 
and pressure temperature regulators, 
their uses and how to install them for 
best results has been published recently 
by the Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. It is being dis- 
tributed to packers and others interested 
in automatic pressure and temperature 
regulation. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








GAS-FIRED CAR HEATERS. 

Oil burning heaters for raising the 
temperature of refrigerator cars before 
loading with product are in use in a 
number of the meat plants in the colder 
sections of the country. 

These heaters are efficient from a 
cost-of-operation standpoint, but there 
are objections to their use. They in- 
crease the fire hazard about the plant, 
are often dirty to handle and there is 
always danger that oil will be spilled 
on product or cars and flavor the meat. 

John Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls, S. 
D., during the past winter devised and 
used with very satisfactory results a 
car heater using gas for fuel. Two 
views of this heater are shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

The heater is constructed of 12 gauge 
black sheet iron with welded joints. 
The body is about 21 in. high and 11% 


ae aero 














CAR HEATER BURNS GAS. 


This heater is made of 12 gauge sheet 
iron with welded seams. There are six 
legs to reduce liability of tipping when 
the heater is placed on the floor rack. 
These legs are flared about % in. to give 
greater stability. By bringing the feed 
pipe underneath the heater as shown, the 
air and gas mixer can be installed closer 
to the shell. It is shown above how lugs 
are welded on the legs to support the 
two-ring gas burner. 
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in. in diameter and is supported on 
six legs bent out about % in. to give 
a little wider base and reduce the lia- 
bility of tipping. Lugs welded on the 
inside on three of these legs support 
the two-ring gas burner. 


Three legs probably would be suffi- 
cient to support the heater, but by pro- 
viding six the heater can be placed on 
the floor rack of a car with little dan- 
ger of it tipping over. 

Gas is supplied to the burners through 
a return bend and a 2-in. pipe which is 
run back to the side opposite the bend. 
The gas and air mixer is placed on the 
end of this 2-in. pipe. This arrange- 
ment keeps the mixer close to the heat- 
er. 

A deflector on top of the heater pre- 
vents the heat from rising straight up 
and sends it toward both ends of the 
car. The heater is able to bring the 
temperature of a car from —10 degs. 
F. to 35 degs. in about 1% hours. The 
company has 28 of these heaters and 
found them very satisfactory during 
the cold weather of last winter. 

——e-_— 


TO RESTORE COLLAPSED TANKS. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

Tanks or other cylindrical vessels in 
the meat plant sometimes collapse. 
They are “sucked in” owing to the cre- 
ation of a vacuum. A regulating valve 
may have failed, or an operator may 
have neglected to take proper precau- 
tions as to heating or manipulating his 
valves. 

Don’t decide forthwith that collapsed 
vessels of this kind must be taken out 
and junked, and replaced with some- 
thing new. Very often these tanks can 
be easily restored and made as useful 
as ever. Even though the collapse has 
been so great that the top of the tank 
touches the bottom, don’t be discour- 
aged. 

To restore the collapse quickly and 
effectively merely requires the utiliza- 
tion of water pressure to re-expand it. 
Very likely a single stage centrifugal 
pump will not give sufficiently high 
pressure for the purpose, but a multi- 
stage centrifugal pump may do the 
trick, But better still, use an ordinary 
steam or reciprocating pump. 

Pump water into the collapsed tank 
and it will gradually assume its orig- 
inal shape. If the tank is riveted, 
some caulking is usually necessary. If 
the leaks are unusually bad they may 
be welded. It will then be possible to 
use the tank just as it was used before 
the collapse. It may be reinforced, if 
considered necessary, to prevent a sim- 
ilar collapse in the future. 

ee” ee 


Do you use thid page to get your 
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ED, cncs senewee $1,714 $1,523 $1,274 United Kingdom...... 3,215 4,951 3,966 origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Th tes AES on 13h LO eee 1,050 1,177 848 Argentine—c dc >d beef.... $45.96 : 
co eae. ae S055 Other comntrien, me ke ae ee et ee... naar 
Germany .....-..0... 793 145 —- fe | Canada—S. P. hams............ coeese 7,000 Ibs. 
PER, Soc cw cecteves 618 459 . Canada—Calf carcasses ........... 350 
Seas 5 ace wes oka 583 455 AMERICAN LARD TO MALTA. Canada Bacon aa ae 2,400 te. 
Oth SOME. 2002s 1,507 859 ° > anada—Meat products ......... t),709 Ibs. 

nine as ¢ co ped The United States is the largest Canada—Pork cuts ..........! 960 Ibs. 
noah shipper of lard to Malta. The Ameri- Penmark—Bacon 247 Ibs. 

rere $718 $124 shipp é “ England—Canned 10,900 Ibs. 
ae eS a 2,826 ean product has an advantage in that Germany—Ha 6,830 Ibs. 
United Kingdom...... 1,633 528 American inspection enables importers ye a ee ry 4 ms. 
RAL ele cae hs 509 123 . : olland—Sausage 80 
aga "ingiaaience, Re 71 » to obtain _government certificates We? Seitemn ae, s.. 52s... 4,471 Ibs, 

Hams and shoulders 125,797 122.613 purity which comply with the local pamaeey oauenee patake cae as.y 4 275 Ibs. 

ieee ’ ’ ° PIN is cava as ib ba € 4S 4 ‘ .688 Ibs. 

Total value...........-. $26,462 $25,320 customs regulations. In 1929 the NE sss ciulijo'os 5555 awh o.e9 6 19,180 Ibs. 
United Kingdom...... 101,003 101,888 United States exported Jard to Malta Italy— Ham Saree Pare 6,400 Ws. 
OP ag a 's 5, ; *araguay—Canned meats ....... - 11,120 Ibs. 
—" cere dieesreaia 4 885 7'420 4 valued at $185,480 out of a total import Spain—Sausage .............. 1,300 Ibs. 
Other countries....... 11,092 9,791 8,188 by that country valued at $271,350. Uruguay—Canned meats ..... . 555,580 Ibs. 











NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


THOMSON & TAYLOR 


COMPANY 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 


Spices for Meat Packers 


























CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
parchment lined When you 
think of 4, 
Sausage Bags BASKETS 





Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MICH. 


and 
BELL’S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


The William G. Bell Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Moderate—Prices Weaker—Hogs 
Easier — Cash Trade Quiet — Grain 
Weakness Factor — Outward Move- 
ment Lighter. 

A backing and filling market over 
narrow limits from day to day featured 
hog products the past week. Trade was 
on a moderate scale, but on the whole 
prices were easier. Scattered liquida- 
tion and hedge pressure, together with 
limited support due to a fair hog run 
and easier hog markets, partly ac- 
counted for the weakness, although a 
rather quiet cash lard demand and 
weakness in the grain markets helped 
the decline. 

Commission house absorption on a 
scale-down continued in evidence. This, 
with scattered realizing, served to limit 
the downturn, but there was little or 
nothing in the general situation to en- 
courage any broad speculative buying 
power. The outward movement was on 
a lighter scale than of late and at- 
tracted some attention, although from 
a statistical standpoint there was little 
or no change in the situation and prac- 
tically nothing on which to press the 
market, other than fears of a continued 
liberal run of hogs to market during 
the immediate future. 

Professional operations dominated the 
market, and it was noticeable that pit 
traders were quick to switch from one 
side to the other with the outside 
trend. The average price of hogs at 
Chicago last week was 10.05c, compared 
with 10.05c the previous week and 11.50c 
a year ago. The average weight of 
hogs received at Chicago the last week 
was 236 lbs. against 235 Ibs. the pre- 
vious week and 240 lbs. a year ago. 

Lard Exports Smaller. 

Exports of lard for the week ended 
April 12 were officially placed at 8,585,- 
000 lbs., compared with 10,555,000 Ibs. 
the same time the previous year. The 
exports of lard during March were offi- 
cially placed at 66,533,257 lbs., against 
70,571,816 lbs. during March, last year. 
The exports from January 1 to April 
12 totaled 215,945,000 lbs., against 254,- 
706,000 Ibs. the same time a year ago. 

The exports of bacon during March 
were 12,249,456 Ibs., against 10,985,092 
lbs. last year; hams and shoulders, 
10,789,730 lbs., against 11,140,343 lbs.; 
pickled pork, 3,068,430 lbs., against 
4,122,420 lbs. a year ago. 

The spring movement of cattle from 
the Southwest is estimated at 3 per 
cent less than last spring and 13 per 
cent less than two years ago, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. There were about 3 per 
cent more cattle on feed for market in 
the Corn Belt states on April 1 this 
year than on the same date in 1929. 

Meat Consumption Drops. 


A slight decrease in total meat pro- 
duction in the U. S. during 1929 com- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


pared with 1928 was shown in a report 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The production of meats, exclu- 
sive of lard, was 16,803,000,000 Ibs. in 
1929, compared with 16,955,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1928. The production was made up 
of 6,065,000,000 Ibs. of beef, against 
6,082,000,000 lbs. the previous year; 
816,000,000 lbs. of veal, against 814,- 
000,000 lbs. the previous year; 699,- 
000,000 Ibs. of lamb and mutton, against 
671,000,000 Ibs., and 9,223,000,000 Ibs. 








The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices and trans- 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased results on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority, and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and subscribers are fur- 
nished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 








$52 per year, payable in ad- 


vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 











of pork against 9,387,000,000 Ibs. in 
1928. 

Of the total 1929 production, 66.56 
per cent came under federal inspection. 
The remainder was composed of the 
farm kill and the commercial slaughter 
not government inspected. Goat meat, 
which aggregated 1,000,000 lbs. each 
year, is not included in the total. 

The per capita consumption of meats, 
excluding lard, was placed at 136.8 lbs. 
in 1929, compared with 138 Ibs. in 1928 
and 149.7 lbs. in 1924, which was the 
record year since 1908. The smallest 
per capita consumption in the last 30 
years was 120.1 lbs. in 1917. The 
amount of lard used per capita last 
year was 14.3 lbs., against 14.7 lbs. in 
1928. In the last 30 years lard con- 
sumption per capita has ranged from 
10 lbs. in 1905 to 15.4 Ibs. in 1924. 

The report showed pork to be the 
most popular meat in the American 
diet, the per capita consumption last 
year being 72.8 lbs., against 73.9 Ibs. 
in 1928. The per capita consumption 
of beef last year was 51.4 lbs., against 
51.7 lbs. in 1928. 

PORK—The market in the East held 
steadily, with a fairly good demand. At 
New York, mess was quoted at $32.00; 
family, $34.50; fat backs, $22.50@26.00. 

LARD—Demand was moderate and 
the market easier. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $10. 80@ 
10.90; middle western, $10.70@10.80; 
New York City, 10%@10%c; refined 
continent, 10%c; South America, 11%%c; 
Brazil kegs, 124%c; compound, car lots, 
10%c; smaller lots, 11c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 2%c under May, 
loose lard, 80c under May; leaf lard, 
62%c under May. 

BEEF—Demand was rather good at 
New York, and prices held steadily. 
Mess was quoted at $25.00; ay 
$25.00@26.00; family, $26.50@27.50 
extra India mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 
6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








DUTCH LARD EXPORTS SHRINK. 


Lard exports from Netherlands dur- 
ing January, 1930, at 824 metric tons, 
were less than half those of January, 
1929, when the exports totaled 1,760 
metric tons. The shrinkage in sales 
is attributed to the prohibition of other 
European countries of the import of 
refined white grease intended for in- 
dustrial purposes but suld as “Dutch 


lard.” 
fe 

GERMAN HOG POPULATION. 

Hogs in Germany on March 1, 1930, 
totaled 18,650,000, a decline of 1,270,000 
from the December 1, 1929, hog popula- 
tion and 1,456,000 from the number of 
hogs in that country on December 1, 
1928. However, the number of brood 
sows on hand at 1,951,000 is approxi- 
mately 350,000 larger than on Decem- 
ber 1, 1928. No increase is shown over 
the number on hand December 1, 1929. 
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CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Imports and exports of casings into 


Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 



























and from the United States during _ Meat and livestock production and consumption for January, 1930, as com- 
February, 1930, are given by the U. S. piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 
Department of Commerce as follows: CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 
IMPORTS. 3 January. Total or average for years. 
3-year 3-year 
Sheep, Lamb & Goat, Others.* average. 1929. 1930. average. 1929. 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. Inspected slaughter: 
Germany .....- 847 $1,088 102,914 $31,221 DN MEE si svcd acaceaesavetave 744,377 735,685 712,793 8,770,493 8,324,067 
— MES evece 680 450. Sims Sins ; Calves, er iil pa twes ahbew etale ace 6 382,985 369,010 373,772 4,681,608 4,488,996 
es 0406ds eo Se50 ° ——- ‘arcasses condemned: 
Rumania ....-- 1,030 GOB: avecsee <cewees Catt RO . ain 
SR, in Burope 86/580 205,886 323,144 “20,046 Given, number Sicilia Moos “ba 886 “Ga00 “Gon 
United Kingdom 1,000 2,130  t72 , 25 Average live weight: 4 
— a 3 4 Cattle, U8. eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 958.82 967.26 971.72 949.52 2954.63 
i,t <i AMER! LTRS a ius onus snsakecads 170,22 169.69 173.99 176.08 2176.31 
> nl * wa ¢ 2 80.425 4 c= 140 pond Average dressed weight: é 
——_— , Bansiates 2'738 —  eeeterrerrrrrerrreree 513.36 523.87 524.52 510.48 2517.24 
Chile ae 999 7212 «1 2k IE CCL ora uueceao aceon cs 98.45 99.78 99.92 100.56 2101.41 
_ eieiebegdos "O57 11,430 1,872 Total dressed weight (carcass not incl. 
Uruguay 20,145 73,753 14,235 condemned) : 
China 30,258 44,682 20,129 Beef, 1,060 lbs. 379,504 382,952 371,266 4,441,523 4,274,949 
ila a tna ' MER, eros. So ceaa oem: 1,000 Ibs. 37,610 36,724 37,259 469,049 452,633 
Kwantu coeee 2,420 6,18T wees seeeese Storage: 
cM MEME... ec. saccens Bagianing of month— ; 
Syria Shei: Gay v een ‘resh beef, 1,000 Ibs. .............. 68,124 77,051 77,230 42,048 52,408 
Turkey Ee _Cured beef, 1,000 Ibs. ..........0055 24,121 21,862 26,653 19,497 19,196 
Australia ......138,574 109,824 22,614 End of month— 
New Zealand. OU cs. ceaex ne gS Saree ore rer 63,407 72,117 72,692 42,183 52,423 
es eg + ergs 7.198 Cured beef, 1,000 Ibs. .............- 23,558 21,873 26,328 18,778 19,595 
Paar 250 St eee cas: saak¥es Exports:* 1,000 lbs. 
aie. & Sees LUE Ck. +... 5050002 Fresh beef MOWED. occ sacassuacse 247 319 298 2,497 3,252 
malities nani PE ccie is cnen cn so pean sans eeues 953 734 740 11,686 10,825 
Total ........548,998 $793,571 1, 131, 398 $289, &X4 NE err rere rrr rire i 172 102 308 2'419 2,606 
m: re i ee COS soc ese selec days 5,476 4,905 4,811 74,410 72,140 
*Includes hogs casings from China, Russia, ete. . DT Asst iacen ended es anh beseewes dhess 314 180 66 4,554 3,840 
eS mports: 1,000 Ibs. 
EXPORTS. Fresh beef and veal.................. 1,554 1,725 902 47,925 42,882 
Hog Casings. Beef Casings. Beef and veal, pickled or cured...... (5) 70 187 ‘ 9,362 
- “ é a CE Coa Cah 6k case os cows s 3,323 5,746 2,375 30,252 32 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. . 746 2,375 60,252 89,932 
idee. ckis meet 2 569 63,599 $7,716 ering Napa OS re 1,746 1,635 1,639 21,560 20,440 
PERS vaakuc cxentss : 5 . ei 
ld 6 e 50 Cattle, av. cost for slaughter.......... 9.31 10.36 10.08 9.93 210.58 
sae tee 54196 Calves, av. cost for slaughter........ 11.82 13.50 12.45 11.76 212.48 
Netheriands’ .. 100,300 8775 180.3": gy ne sine — ‘tie en 
ae oa ot fe. 39, 200 i » BOO Steers... ...sscccccseces * 3. 3.75 3.98 
2 DE | puke se Sy eb hens sis 0 ence cc%e 13. 25 14.77 13.46 13.22 13.58 
Pol. & Danzig 21,534 45,590 sold . a mes 
a =n At eastern markets— 
ER ys esi'ss 8,751 23 50,724 
ar sutths 5775 1447 rey +4 Beef carcasses, good............++.. 18.91 20.37 20.48 20.63 21.30 
Seltestens 3/270 2°51 16.616 VOR; GUPGREBER, BOOK: .. 2 ccccccesecss 21.85 24.91 24.37 22.03 23.50 
U. Kingdom... 668,126 180,373 72,160 HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS 
Canada ...... 8,395 2,705 : “B.253 og cen a 
185 57 Inspected slaughter, hogs, No........... we 5,737,737 5,001,371 47,291,157 48,444,604 
; 375 618 Carcasses condemned, No............... 4,732 14,033 12,589 147,286 141,214 
3,651 1,531 AS, ANON UMAR DDB. 6 ois dns dice ssaisisqoes 225.74 225.41 29,2 2 2931.72 
3,651 5. 229.28 231.44 231.72 
Cuba 2,657 4,469 a, NG. WIE, TB. vis cccicccvesen 171.87 170.18 175.2 175.13 2174.60 
eo ete +4 = seeaeee Total drsd. weight (carcass not incl. 
Phillippine “18 ase ste SDE ei ce carck Sou idais<debsthe 897,762 974,060 874,334 8,246,789 8,430,318 
Australia .... 95,087 61,087 + aes Lard, 160 Ibs. live weight, Ibs......... 15.74 16.57 15.50 15.50 215.75 
U. of S. Africa 10,057 1,942 : 
oe 62992 eeegeee Beginning of month— 
: rise rapa Fresh pork, 1,000 lbs. .......... 118,372 151,811 145 ‘ 2 
Re 1,308,579 $329,840 1,270,0€ . tee , 5,078 188,082 204,412 
si 8 1,270,068 $148,668 Cured pork, 1,000 Ibs. ........ +... 437,035 618, 228 475,908 529,240 556,137 
i ay Gs pa veanecwiee se 3,35 21 s 31,692 34: 
e iocyents from the United States to end of month— . '. —_ me 154.948 
awaii: og casings, 20 Ibs., $16 Fresh pork, 1,000 Ibs............++. 187,008 245,708 178,695 189,399 203,850 
value; beef casings, 200 lbs., $75 value; Cured pork, 1,000 Ibs.......... <stve) ORR 592,482 508,411 553,707 552,611 
: REE, AIO DOB. ooo 56.0407 0050 9:40, 98,036 140,526 92,171 132,584 154,083 
other casings, 820 Ibs., $1,413 value.  Exports:'1,000 Ibs. 
Shipments to Porto Rico: Hog casings, Fresh pork 1,160 1,658 2,504 11,062 13,539 
200 Ibs., $51 value Cured pork 25,026 28,260 26,704 289,525 319,905 
’ . : Canned pork : : 577 593 1,423 8,556 10,240 
Exports of other casings: German Sausage ...... . . 648 576 417 6,495 5,863 
z any, Lard . 75,470 92,262 8 
50,285 Ibs., $5,493 value; United King- imports: 1,000 ibs. — —— eae 
dom, 32,546 Ibs., $19,245 value; Canada, Fresh pork 699 135 197 8,820 4,125 
84,049 Ibs., $6,871 value; Cuba, 1,992 Prepared ar preserved hems, shld, a va po he sae _ 
Ibs., $4,000 value; Colombia, 97 lbs., DEI co nace sokw' ines bantwes'ss a (5) 240 |, eer es 2,079 
$260 value; Japan, 1,575 Ibs., $260 sew pa a = SuAwe awe bake bose siete 4,873 5,061 4,720 44,012 44,097 
rice r pounds: 
value. Av. cost for slaughter................ 9.72 9.00 9.68 9.78 210.08 
—@— At Chicago—Live hogs, med. wt 9.84 9.20 9.84 10.22 10.52 
At eastern markets— 
. Fresh pork loins, 10/15.............. 17.63 14.82 20.44 21.88 22.42 
SWISS CASINGS IMPORTS. Shoulders skinned «...........0e0005 15.64 14.95 16.44 16.68 17.57 
.s : *icnics, 6 to ioe san ss doneee eee ow 25 13.71 14.85 15.37 15.99 
Switzerland is a large user of cas- Butts, Boston style =... 2.0.02... 18.74 17.00 19.82 19.97 21.14 
: ; : * acon, breakfast No, 1............+- 3.55 37 22.58 23.45 22.90 
ings, the total imports into that coun Hams, smoked, No. 2............4. 23.13 22.25 21.83 23.15 23.73 
try of bladders, casings and stomach Lard, hardwood tubs ........cece0. 13.38 13.12 11.92 13.47 13.21 
products in 1928, the latest figures SHEEP, LAMB AND MUTTON. 
ae being ‘valued at approxi- Inspected slaughter, EOE s eT 1,138,474 1,150,011 1,225,071 18,464,85 s7 14,023,362 
arcasses conc tba Weshvikeaieennie 1,393 1,693 1,489 19,2 23,361 
— st 10 f hi Ay, tive weleht, IDM. ....-0cccceccsce 85.77 85.32 88.55 82.05 282.57 
e principa sources rom which Average dressed wt., Ibs............... 40.08 39.61 41.10 38.92 238.96 
these products were obtained in 1928 —— drsd. wt (carcass not incl. con.) . 
3 ri rn - 4 50.2: 592 989 5, 0 
= in pau ge of inegantanee, as MB ng Sek Big ee sce" 45,576 45,485 50,289 528,262 545,491 
ollows: nite tates, ina, Ger- Beginning of month, M Ibs............ 4,862 5,623 5,317 3,121 3,679 
many, India, France, United Kingdom _End Re ee 4,287 4,009 4,667 3,142 3,653 
° ° ° , Exports, fresh, M Ib8...........+eeeeee- 58 45 162 1,006 1,006 
Argentina, Syria, Russia, and Den- imports, fresh, M_ Ibs............0+.2++- 68 85 37 3,575 4,812 
mark. Principal minor sources of Receipts of sheep. M RPh BEN ca Slane 1,773 1,876 1,903 25,468 26,868 
*rice per pounds: 
ey were Morocco, Italy and Average cost for slaughter............ 13.17 14.97 12.12 12.25 213.24 
umania. At Chicago— 
Of the foregoing imports, the United se eee. Oe 182 78.50 10 "Est 
States furnished 717,273 kilos, valued At eastern markets— | pees site iat si ae at dis 
i 2 Lamb carcasses, gO0d ..........+005- 25.18 29. 26. 26.69 27. 
at approximately $400,000. The 1928 RW cle sasccsessdeayasies 15.18 16.93 14.78 15.17 15.14 
price was higher than that of 1927 but OPS aca 
this did not affect adversely the import 11927, 1928, and 1929. 2Weighted average for year. “Including reexports. ‘Beginning Jan., 1930, 


of the American product. lard stearin excluded. 5Not reported prior to Jan. 1, 1928. ‘Public stockyards. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A continued weak posi- 
tion was indicated in tallow in the East 
the past week. While more or less rou- 
tine developments were noted, sales 
were reported at New York of 300,000 
lbs. of outside extra at 6'c f.o.b., a de- 
cline of %c from the previous business 
and the lowest price level in years. 

This business served to make for 
weakness in the market for extra, and 
although some sellers were holding for 
%@ ‘Xe more, it was apparent that the 
larger buyers were still inclined to hold 
off and were unwilling to follow any 
rallies. As a result, the undertone was 
regarded as weak. The situation in 
some competing directions had some in- 
fluence, as did a sagging tendency in 
commodity markets in general. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
6%c; extra, 6%c; edible, 74@7'c. 

At Chicago, trading in tallow was 
reported very dull, although at times 
a fair scattered demand for edible and 
fancy was noted. There was very little 
activity in prime packer, buyers show- 
ing a preference tor the lower grades 
recently. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 7%sc; fancy, 7c; prime packer, 6% 
@7c; No. 1, 6% @6%&c; No. 2,54% @5%c; 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. 

At Liverpool, Australian tallow was 
steady, with choice quoted at 39s and 
good mixed quoted at 35s. 

STEARINE—The market in the East 
was dull and nominal. Oleo was quoted 
at 9c, although there was a feeling that 
83%4c might be done on firm bids. At 
Chicago, stearine was quiet and steady, 
with oleo quoted at 8%c. 

OLEO OIL—Trade ruled rather quiet, 
but the market continued to show in- 
dependent steadiness. Extra at New 
York was quoted at 12%@12%c; 
medium, 12c; lower grades, 10%c. At 
Chicago, the market was dull but steady, 
with extra quoted at 11%c. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








LARD OIL — Limited consumer de- 
mand was reported this week, but de- 
liveries against old contracts were fair. 
At New York, edible was quoted at 
13%c; extra winter, 12c; extra, 114c; 
extra No. 1, llc; No. 1, 10%c; No. 2, 
10%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
steady, with a moderate demand in evi- 
dence. At New York, pure was quoted 
at 13c; extra, 11%c; No. 1, 11c; cold 
test, 174%c. 

GREASES—While there was no par- 
ticular activity noted in the grease mar- 
kets in the East, the undertone was 
weaker as a result of a lower range in 
tallow. Offerings were fair, but the 
larger buyers were still showing a hold- 
ing-off attitude. In some quarters pro- 
ducers are reported well sold ahead, but 
on the other hand, consumers’ nearby 
requirements do not appear to be large. 
As a result, the market has been rather 
quiet and following, to some extent, 
the trend in competing quarters. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 55s @6c depending on quality; 
A white, 64% @6%c; B white, 6c; choice 
white, 7c nominal. 
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At Chicago, trading in greases was 
reported dull in all directions, with a 
less active demand for medium and low 
grade stuff. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 54 @5%c; yellow, 5% @5%e; 
b white, 6c; A white, 64c; choice white, 
all hog, 6%c. 

a os 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, April 24, 1930. 


Blood. 
Blood is still in good demand and 


sales are in fair volume. Prices show 
little change. 
Unit 
Ammonia, 
Ground and unground..............+5+- $4.00@4.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

The market is a little firmer and 
inquiries are a little better and offer- 
ings scarce. Demand for stick is good 
and offerings light. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$4.00@ 4.25 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.00 & 10 
ee eS errr 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

MEE UME 6 vacniedcPeedacccntees® 40.00@42.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The market in fertilizer materials is 
easy with no trading of any consequence 
taking place. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground. 10@11% am. .$ @ 3.15 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 69% am. 3.00@ 3.10 & 10 
PRONE SEE. Kaseccvesbodtvecees 2.75@ 3.00 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 18.00@20.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
The bone meal market is showing but 


little activity. Few sales are being 
made. 


Raw bone meal for feeding ........ $ @55.00 

Steam, ground, 3 & 50..............6. 27.00@30.00 

Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 25.00@27.00 
Cracklings. 


Demand continues good and offerings 
are not plentiful. 
Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
SG ONE. Wane cdWee sed ene eunseae $ .95@ 1.00 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 60.00@65.00 
Soft. prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 


i NE Ian 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

The demand for hide trimmings is 
picking up. Sinews, pizzles and trim- 
mings are also more active. Bones and 
glue stock are easier. 





Per Ton, 
Wl Ge CORE DROGE cnc cesccsscvesss $42.00@43.00 
err eee -< @33.00 
Re er eee 36.00@38.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckle -- 32.00@34.00 
CS nae Cine cndeusevavatens 33.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb..... 44% @4%c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@ 160.00 
Me, GE OOM c do cdcviesccueseedanus 60.00@ 100.00 
CRERIO BOGE a's s oa cinie 6:00 0's,0've'sie:s 6c 0'c:<- ae 
GE A hc das dee enivasdenecs 23.00@ 25.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
There is some interest but most buy- 
ers have covered their requirement and 


are not in the market, as is usual at 
this time of the year. 


COR GOR BO GrIAG. ovccaccsscncecisacics 1%¥@2¢ 
Processed, grey, summer, per Ib......... 2%@ 3 ¢c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 4 @ 4%c 
Cattle: switches, ench®, ...ccccccccccscs 2%@ 3%c 


* According to count. 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Apr. 23, 1930.—Ground 

dried blood is in a rather firm position 

compared with prices prevailing a few 
weeks ago. Sellers here are asking 
about $3.80 per unit, although a little 
lower price might be accepted on a firm 
bid. Some sellers are asking as high as 

$4.00 per unit of ammonia, c.if. U. S. 

ports, for South American material. 
Ground tankage is being offered at 

$3.65 and 10c, although there might be 

a little obtainable at a little lower price 

on a firm bid. 

Unground tankage is scarce. 
Fertilizer materials as a rule are 
moving in rather limited quantities. 
fe 


Watch the “Wanted” page for busi- 
ness opportunities. 


ome 1° Heat= CONTROL 
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Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
are accurate and dependable. 
every process in the packing industry. 


There is one for 


Write 


us about any temperature problem troubling you 


and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 


37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
Also 35 other cities. > 


D [OWERS REGULATOR Co. | 


N that will give you the best results. 


2725 Greenview Ave.. Chicago. 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 





















COTTON OIL SITUATION. 


An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the month of August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, 
1929, and January, February and March, 
1930, with comparisons, prepared by 
Aspegren & Co., follows: 











MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 
—- — received. —— 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
On hd. begin. of season 21,972 
DUET ncccccncececece 175,643 
September 865,691 
ee 1,536,083 
a 1,011,656 
December ......2.000s. 693,172 
BEES. occ ccccccceses 414,705 
PORDEGATY ..-.sccccccess 161,020 
FE ee ra 107,791 
SE ao senwvieetene 4,830,019 4,987,733 
———- Tons crushed. - 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
August ........s-eee0s 122,035 74,116 
September ...........- 488,680 21,36 
DORTBEP oo ccc ccc cccccce 896, 904 
, ee 864, 45° ; 
December ......0.0000% 698,637 
eae 747,740 
PEE ~ ccccccoeneses 520,0% 512,083 
PE ! <cihs ays pbtnbe ee 400,478 366,748 
Total 4,497,770 4,595,715 
On hand end of month. 
29-30. y 
Tons. 
DL. tLecsshepch snow 159,109 
ee 590,747 
ee 1,181,420 
er 1,159, 195 
POMEEOEE, csv cvcssccees 06. ,333, 7: 
PT . 4c6ss¥een 50000 999,198 
PE: Sapevensece ne 648,135 
MEE, bas esbswavuences 330,560 388,079 


1929-30. 
Tons. 


1928-29. 
Tons. 
*Estimated seed receipts 

at crude mills season 

1929-1930 





5,084,631 


On hand beginning of 
BORBOR nnccccescnces 41,606 21,972 
Total 5,229,131 5,106,603 











Of which is so far 

7 | AS eae 4,497,770 4,595,715 
Destroyed at mills..... 1,689 930 
Seed on hand.......... 330,560 388,079 


Seed still to be received 399,112 
330,560 tons seed on hand at 310 Ibs. 
per ton is equivalent to 102,473,600 Ibs. 
which at 8 per cent refining loss, equals 
Ibs. refined oil, or 235,689 barrels. 
399,112 tons seed still to be received at 310 Ibs. 
crude oil per ton, is equivalent to 123,724,720 Ibs. 
crude oil, which at 8 per cent refini loss, equals 
113,826,742 Ibs. refined oil, or 284,567 barrels. 


118,870 


crude oil 
crude oil, 
94,275,712 






*Based on Bureau of Census report dated March 
20, 1950, giving 14,821,499 bales of cotton ginned 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE 


OIL MILLS. 


Pane oe ed.—— 











1929-30. 1928-29. 

On hd. begin. of season 10,973,358 13,966,554 
SE; =onwacvncosesne 35,453,136 20,913,907 
September ...... 149,387,925 126,787, 097 
EE fa cunts a% 276,279,751 y 33 
Pe Susan seasee 245,396,367 77 
ne eee 192,000,784 218,399, 715 
MEE | tucasecksosnee 207,045,598 236,915,540 
Se 163,758,542 165,496,806 
EE perhshesceweatas 129,753,108 120,188,508 

SER. spesesdsucasdue 1,410,048,569 1,457,089,767 






The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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Shipments.———— 












1929-30. 1928-29. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
AUGU 6onceccccceges . 25,434,216 23,418,819 
September ............ 123,074, 864 95,982,055 
OGRTREE wc ccccevessese 245,904,807 oa’ 269,534 
NOVOMDEE - 6 cccccccsese 249,628,004 270,474,126 
December 191,144,289 215,159,050 
January 203,566,766 233,030,011 
February 168,976,518 172,408,031 
RE at hos a eeaees bee 133,443,080 127,159,061 
SE. wicauWaee eee oP 1,341,173,534 1,381,900, 687 
On ery end of ——_ 
1929- 1928-2 
Ibe. ag 
Ey eer et 20,992,278 11,461,642 
OS er er 47,305,339 42,266,t84 
EE ey 77,680,283 80,712,113 
rr 73,447,656 81,944,664 
Le ee 74,304,151 $5,185,329 
DEE: | onvis been ah oi 77,782,983 89.070. 858 
ee) ee 72,565,007 82,159,633 
MEE chksse'sd6sh eee 68,875,035 Jo, Lev, 000 


DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 


Feb. 28, 1930. Mar. 31, 1930. 

Lbs. 
DE ace csecasonss 72,565,007 68,875,035 
At refineries 9,488 11,868,454 





In transit to aitpiut 
and consumers 24,545,005 


21,178,040 





ees re 109,069,560 101,921,509 
101,921,509 lbs. crude oil at 8 per cent refining 
loss, equals 93,767,788 lbs. refined oil, or 234,419 
barrels. 
CRUSH PER TON, 
During March, 400,478 tons seed produced 129, 
753,108 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 324.0 lbs., per 




























ton, or 16.2 per cent, compared with 16.4 per 
cent last year. 

Total, 4,497,770 tons seed produced 1,399,075,211 
lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 311.1 Ibs., per ton, 
or 15.6 per cent, compared with 15.7 per cent 
last year. 

REFINED OIL, 

——Pounds produced. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 

On hd. begin. of season 3: 38, 619 wT 
RG ect wscvarncssne 
September ........000. 2,858, 
SE oh oc oe oa wren 206, 596,596 
MOvOMDer .cccccssccns 218,269,138 
December 187, 049, 874 
January 39 
February 23,587 . 
BERROM oes neces secesse 116,964,805 126,883,649 

Total .acossccccscses 1,507,347,408 = 1,563.908,38s 

—Delivered C enemas TS. 
1929-30. 19. 29 
Lbs. 
rer re. Tr 128,073,565 13 
BORGRMDOF oc csccsccces 142,757,799 li 
OCtOWeP .ccccscccccece 148, 919,9% 53 1 
November ...ccccccess 608 1: 
December .........0s0. 57,695 10% 
SRMERET sc ccccesecnuce 129; 198,420 1: 
February ....-.ec.eeee 113,177 35 0 1 . 
Pn” cc seu asaeuesese 93,646,250 109,055,208 
BOGE 5 8'4-05 0 ke eaweines 971,456,640 978,565,030 
On hand end of Ee: 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
AMBORE 2 oc cicsovccecere 234,921,927 234,484,979 
September ......cccee6 175, 99'786 ~y 588,444 
QOtOeE onc ccccccsese 32,699,429 3,045,871 
. . . vcgas couse 326,842,959 3 29" 567,918 
December 422,335,138 434,388,238 
January 465,225,978 511,387,515 
February 512, 572,213 567 
Pre Tree 535,890, 768 585,: 
DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Feb. 28, 1980. Mar. 31, 1930. 
be. Lbs. 
AS TeRMeTESS .ncceoccccs 499, 190,057 523,670,657 
At other places........ 8,308,341 8,266,014 
In trans. from refineries 5,073,815 3,954,097 





Total ~ 585, 890,768 





AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 


During March, 127,352,322 lbs. crude oil yielded 
116,964,805 lbs. re fined oil, or 8.16 per cent loss, 
compared with 8.41 per cent loss last year. 

Total, 1,: 7,897 lbs. crude oil yielded 1,168, - 

















727,475 lbs. re ned oil, or 8.19 per cent loss, com 

pared with 7.82 per cent loss last year. 
SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 
Export pounds.——. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 

DROEE  iianesanesenccns 613,930 894,022 

September 436,629 805,930 

EN gana aveevnnecte 919,308 

November 865,488 

December 160, O86 

January 752,500 

February Sti s a ecn sao x 748,203 

a Not available 804,647 

BED hsissscivcsvccnes Not available 6,350, 184 











April 26, 1930. 


Domestic pounds. 





















1929-30. 1928-29. 
er + 127,459,635 121,625,805 
September ..... ov cpeae 142,321,170 135,727,490 
DE a vs cana bees cae 148, 428, 883 137,105,796 
NN os o:6 5 50 na wee 123,755,085 128,924,920 
EN oc vad ou 6 cece & 91,071,124 103 
EE? ws sind 4.9 6-5. 6.6 45 128,781,548 
ES 112,867,943 
March ................Not available 
oo ere 972,214,846 
Total pounds. ———— 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
EE i565 4 igdenddeos 128,073,565 122,519,827 
rr ee 142,757,799 136,533,420 
GE v'e00ba%64e00005 148,919,953 138,025,104 
MOVOMEDEE 2. cccccccecs 124,125,608 129,790,408 
DRONE occ adccccsiens 1,557,695 103,955,994 
ee are 129,198,420 126,409,091 
PEE “ncccessssnses 113, rae 112,275,978 
PERT babies case case 93,646,250 169,055,208 
WRN isis nates scant 971,456,640 978,565,030 
REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 
—_— — Produced. -————- 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Old crop stock........ 839,983 
PA RP 52,529 
September 


October 
November 





December E 

January 508,396 
February 421,133 
DEE oddnuape ds out pa 317,209 














| re OP er 3,768,368 3, 909,7 7 771 
—————Consumed.——- 
1929- 30. 1928-29. 
i | POLE LER TERT Ee 306,300 
DEE So ccevcenees 341, 333 
re oe 345,063 
I Sic d ssp» «eae ‘ 
SER cbse ccs een 
ee 
NE -'s 904:65 4 60054 
| ae 
| ES eee ee 2,446,413 
- — On hand, —————- 
1929 30. 1928-29. 
BN. bs web aka dawine te 586,212 
ec SOT ETE 398,971 
oo . SERB ar 581, 749 55 
Oa oe 817,108 
re Tes 1 ,055,838 
BES ee 1,163,065 
rr 1,281,431 
DO: Gaswcabhexs ace 1,339,727 
1929-30. 
Refined oil on hand.... 1,339,727 
Seed on hand will pro 
duce ..... sone soe 235,689 
Crude oil on hand will 
produce 234,419 246.377 
Seed still to be 


received 


will produce 284,567 


121,684 


MR Gone Kw 3'so5cb ws abv 2,094,402 
Less approximate carry 
over for end of sea- 
son Aug. 1, 1930.... 


2 114, 367 


900,000 


*921,008 


Available for coming 


four months ...... 1,194,402 1,193,364 
Mo. ay. cons, for first 

DS MOB. cc cccccceses *3038,580 *305,802 
Mo. av. avail. for next 

Oe ee ar +298, 601 298.341 
Mo. av. avail, for all 

oe. MS Sin iu Coes Des 301,920 303,815 

TT ‘tual. Available. 


oe 
NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Apr. 21, 1930.— 
Futures contracts were more active due 
to long liquidation and transferring of 
May longs by the speculative interests, 
all of which were absorbed by com- 
pound lard manufacturing interests. 

There was a recession in crude values. 
This was in line with cotton values, but 
the indications are that there is no 
material weakness. With the continual 
improvement reported in general busi- 
ness conditions and a gradual return of 
confidence therein, owners should have 
no difficulty in selling their product at 
about prevailing levels. 

In reality all depends upon the new 
crop, because the carry-over is ample, 
and is not yet fully lodged in a few 
strong hands. Only the future attitude 
of the multitudinous owners will change 
values. 














930. 


5. 
3-29. 
25,805 
27,490 
05,796 
24,920 
5,908 





27,775 
50.561 





14,846 


3-29. 
119,827 
133,420 
25,104 
‘ 


155,994 
109,091 
75,978 


55,208 





65, 30 
S OF 


8-29. 
339,983 
52,529 
54,092 
706 
173, 282 
39,441 
108, 396 
121,133 
317,209 
"09,771 
3-29, 
306,300 
$41,333 
345,063 
$24,476 
259, 890 
316,023 
280,690 
72,638 
16,413 
29. 
86,212 
398,971 
557,614 
306,420 
185,971 
278,344 
118,787 


163.358 
8-29. 

L638 S58 
282,048 
46.377 
121,684 


[14,367 
121,003 


[93,864 
(05, 802 
208. 341 


105,315 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Moderately Active — Prices 
Easier—May Evening Up a Factor— 
Outside Weakness Influential—Cash 
Oil Trade Slow—Crude Fairly Steady 
—Lard Weak. 


Operations on the New York Produce 
Exchange the past week were on a 
moderate scale. The market gradually 
sagged until prices showed a decline of 
33 to 42 points from the month’s highs. 
Scattered liquidation in the May de- 
livery made for an easier trend. There 
was considerable professional pressure, 
brought about by disappointing cash 
trade and weakness in the outside mar- 
kets, the latter proving the outstanding 
factor. 

Considerable switching was under 
way from May to the distant months, 
prior to tender day, and the May dis- 
count showed a tendency to widen, go- 
ing to 47 points under September. Re- 
finers’ brokers bought the nearby and 
sold the futures, while commission 
houses were doing the reverse. The 
lard market displayed a weak tone, de- 
clining slightly from day to day, while 
the crude oil markets were barely 
steady, although there was no pressure 
of oil from the South. 

On the whole, commission house op- 
erations were mixed and without par- 
ticular feature. Aside from the May 
delivery, there was no concentrated sell- 
ing, while on the other hand, smallness 
of buying power and lack of specula- 
tive interest helped along the decline. 
Houses with southern connections and 
those with western wire connections 
were on both sides. Scattered profit 
taking and professional realizing was 
in evidence on the breaks, but the ring 
element continued bearish and was 
fighting all small recoveries. 


Buying Is Hand-to-Mouth. 


Hedge pressure was conspicuous by 
its smallness, but notwithstanding it 
was difficult for a majority of pit ob- 
servers to find anything of an encourag- 
ing nature in conditions surrounding 
the market. To this, also, was added 
the fears that refiners would deliver 
5,000 bbls. or more on May contracts 
on Monday next. The contention is 
made that two of the larger refiners 
are short of the May delivery, and find- 
ing consuming demand slow, may put 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


out considerable oil on May contracts 
unless the May discount widens to a 
point where they will be encouraged to 
transfer their hedges to the later po- 
sitions. 

In the Southeast a little crude sold 
at 744c, while in the Valley some busi- 
ness passed at 7%c. Buyers were bid- 
ding 7%c in the Southeast and Valley 
today, while 7%c was bid in Texas. 

Refiners and local cash handlers re- 
ported consumers buying in a hand-to- 
mouth way the past week. Rather satis- 
factory weather conditions in the South 
and the declining tendency in other 
markets apparently kept consumers out 
of the market, and while deliveries 
against old orders continue on a fair 
scale, there is considerable talk of a 
prospective light April consumption. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., April 24, 1930.— 
The market for cotton oil is somewhat 
higher and steady in response to higher 
cotton, corn and lard. Texas crude is 
firm at 7%c lb.; Valley, 7%4c paid for 
few tanks. Offerings are light and 
stocks are decreasing. Bleachable is 
steady at 8%c loose, New Orleans. De- 
mand is fair. Crop acreage and seed 
movement will determine largely the 
course of the market in the near future. 
Some reports from Nueces County, 
Texas, and surrounding counties where 
early cotton is grown are that the 
acreage increase in that territory will 
range from 5 to 10 per cent. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 24, 1930.— 
Crude is very dull at 7% @7%%c bid; 41 
per cent protein in cottonseed meal, 
$38.00; loose hulls, $7.00. Weather clear 
and cool. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., April 24, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, nominal; prime crude oil, 
744@7%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, 
$39.00; hulls, $13.00; mill run linters, 
2@3 4c. 


Little or nothing was heard regarding 
seed, but the impression is that the seed 
receipts from April 1 to the beginning 
of the new season are not apt to total 
more than 50 per cent of those of the 
same time a year ago. 

Weather Conditions Favorable. 

It was noticeable that when the out- 
side market showed a tendency to re- 
cover or when commission house de- 
mand improved moderately, oil rallied 
quickly. ‘he technical position was un- 
doubtedly strengthened by the develop- 
ments of the week, but the market 
lacked leadership on the constructive 
side, and there is a tendency to go slow 
pending May tender developments or 
some new phase in the situation such 
as a revival of consumer buying or new 
crop developments. 

A private estimate placed the cotton 
acreage reduction at only 2.6 per cent, 
indicating 46,354,000 acres, compared 
with 47,569,000 acres last year. The re- 
port showed 70 per cent of the intended 
acreage planted, compared with 83 per 
cent a year ago. 

The weekly weather report said the 
week was rather favorable in the east- 
ern cotton belt and moderately so in the 
central district, but soil continued too 
dry in the more western portions. Con- 
siderable cotton was planted in the west- 
ern half of Texas, but dryness and cool 
nights were unfavorable for germina- 
tion, while in the more western sec- 
tions planting is being deferred await- 
ing rains. 

Conditions of the early planted seed 
in the South was fair to good, although 
growth was slow. In Oklahoma, some 
seeding was done in the east, but plant- 
ing is being delayed in the southwest 
and west because the soil is too dry for 
germination. In the central states, field 
work made rather good progress, as the 
week was mostly fair, although a gen- 
eral rain is needed for germination. 
Planting has begun well to the North- 
ern limits. In the Atlantic states, the 
weather was generally favorable with 
planting active. Rains improved germi- 
nation and moderate temperatures were 
helpful. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, April 18, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 











Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 








Chicago, Illinois 





G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMOND’ 





MARGARINE 

















Saturday, April 19, 1930. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 
Monday, April 21, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


MD ccbk4 was teak es oe 875 a. 
PE pints lage aber kw nie uo eee 
MAY sccvs 2200 886 886 885 a 887 
DiS ak ews oteas i ‘aay 6 891 a 896 
July 1500 910 907 907a.... 
RG deb see ke DEED. ones 915 a 921 
ee 35's 1700 926 926 926a.... 
Se 700 930 927 927 a 

BE ae ee Sake elas 917 a "929 


Total sales, including switches, 6,100 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 


Tuesday, April 22, 1930. 


PE cch ato arcs eek ye 
Cec Una k Sia sal «oes 865 a 878 
May 5300 875 870 874a.... 
Ne gee oe ok 880 a 890 
OS Ee 2200 900 893 898 a.... 
RRS eee ae 908 a 912 
Sept. .... 2100 918 ‘916 918 a 919 
ee 100 919 919 919 a 921 
Abu -ne seer ews. ceo 908 a 915 


Total sales, including “ao 10,700 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 


Wednesday, April 23, 1930. 


ESS RRR a US Ae 
BCs coo Ser eb eres 870 a 890 
a 2300 880 875 881 a 885 
June 100 890 890 890a.... 
July 1800 907 903 907a.... 
RES nos 53 200 916 916 915 a 920 
Sept. .... 1700 924 923 925 a 926 
ie suas 600 926 926 926a.... 
Nov. .... 400 918 918 918 a 


Total sales, including switches, 7,100 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Bid. 


Thursday, April 24, 1930. 


(a TESS Raeonary a ae 
Pe tee en cnc thee se. tee 2 870 a 890 
Bp ciran bate 885 880 880 a 884 
See She ete ease 890 a 894 
OS Sa 910 905 907 a 908 
BERS ie" ei eae 917 a 920 
BEE oe ob osewe 933 924 927a.... 
PE aCGeG sec. wake fobs 927 a 928 
Der eet eae. oe 915 a 922 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
wa | aa 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 


HARDENED COTTONSEED Oll—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 


(58°-60° titre) 


COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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See page 38 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL — Sentiment was 
mixed, but demand was moderate and 
the market about steady. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 6%@6%c, ac- 
cording to seller. At the Pacific coast, 
tanks were quoted at 6% @6%c. Re- 
ports from Manila of a destructive 
typhoon which swept 14 towns on the 
island of Leyte last Friday attracted 
attention, as the message described 
cocoanut trees as standing like candles 
with their tops blown off. 


CORN OIL—Trade was rather quiet, 
but the market held steady as offerings 
were light and prices quoted at 7%@ 
8c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—There was no im- 
provement in demand, and the market 
remains purely nominal, with domestic 
oil quoted at 84%2@8%c f.o.b. mills. Pa- 
cific Coast Oriental tanks were quoted 
at 9c. 


PALM OIL—An easier tone featured 
the market in this quarter, although 
business remains rather quiet. Ship- 
ment offerings were fair, but there was 
no pressure of spot supplies. At New 
York, spot Nigre was quoted at 7c nom- 
inal; shipment Nigre, 63gc; spot Lagos, 
7%c; shipment Lagos, 6% @6'éc. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
rather slow and the market about 
steady. New York tanks were quoted 
at 7@7%c, while bulk oil was quoted 
at 6% @6%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS — The market 
was rather quiet, and the tone barely 
steady owing to easiness in other soap- 
ers’ materials. At New York, spot 
foots were quoted 7%@7%%c nominal; 
forward shipment, 6%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — Nominally 
9c. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand was 
rather quiet for store oil, and the tone 
was easy with futures. At New York, 
spot oil was quoted about %ec over 
May; Southeast and Valley crude, 7%c 
bid; Texas, 7%c bid. 


a. or 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 28, 1930.—Cot- 
ton seed continues to hold very firm 
against a continued slow country move- 
ment and diminishing stocks, while 
April traded up to $38.25 in mid-ses- 
sion on belated short covering. Satur- 
day the 26th is the last tender for April 
contracts, but the open interest is now 
only limited. Stocks now being cer- 
tificated are understood as sufficient to 
take care of unliquidated contracts. 

Toward the close, November cotton 






April 26, 1930. 





seed traded up to $36.25, understood to 
represent hedge selling against Fall pro- 
duction. The buying came from locals 
against sales of meal. The recent ad- 
vance in meal values has not been re- 
flected fully into seed, being partly off- 
set by a somewhat easier crude market. 

Cottonseed meal opened sharply high- 
er Wednesday, with July and August 
at $37.25, and buying interest gradually 
increased through the session, bringing 
all of the active old crop options up to 
$37.75, with this as a trading basis on 
the close, while some switching was 
done from June to October, at a $1.50 
premium on the former. 

Bids for spot meal at the close were 
reported as fully up to a basis of the 
futures, with mill offerings extremely 
limited and a fair overnight consump- 
tive demand. Trading sentiment con- 
tinues mostly bullish. 


Se 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Apr. 24, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 
Shortening. 


Per Ib. 
North and Northeast: 


Carlots, 26,000 Ibs........c.sseseeees @l1 
[ fe 6 Pree @u% 

Less than 3,500 Ibe. .......cecccecece @11% 
Southeast: 

BLGOO UWS. 2. ccrccccccccccvcsccesscecs 10 

Leas than 3,500 Ibs..........sceseees @11% 
Southwest: 

a ge arr rere re @10% 

10,000 Tbs. ANE UP... ccccccceces cose @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs............-+00 @11% 
EY SN ov sin dy 00nd 4esded sues os @11\% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs...........+-+++e @10% 

BS DUIS, RWG WD. occ ccccvccccccccvscces @11% 

SEER no G46s00 es Gadeemees vaidies @u1% 
South: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs...........seeeeees @10% 

RUS GCROM GRTROER, 2 oc cece scccccccecss @uy, 
ES Cuda Suche dse bands owne @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
%ec per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
%c per Ib. less than salad oil. 


—— fo 


MAR. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 
Margarine produced during March, 


1930, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Internal Revenue: 

a, a. Mar., 1929. 

Lbs. 

FE Fee 22,834 208 27,149,700 

SENS ocak ccsesinchacce 1,055,325 1,110,086 

a nee EES 23,889,533 28,259,736 

oo oe 


HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, Apr. 24, 1930.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s 6d. 
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ve sion it warns the navigator of the slightest 

sss deviation from his course. By its aid he 

ally steers his ship unerringly across the waste 

re of waters to its destined port. 

au Just so the printing press, revolving 

@10% steadily in its great frame, is symbolic of the asasource of newsand data, which makes it a 

oo guiding function of the business paper in power to be reckoned with in business affairs. 
keeping business headed straight. Is industry For the modern business paper is an essential 

poe threatened by stormy times? The business factor in every progressive industry. By its 

aus paper points the way across an area of un- _ competence in the gathering and presentation 

sii certainty to the smooth waters of stability. of information, it has made itself indispensa- 

@i0% Does an industry veer from its course to _ ble. Forits independence in the editorial inter- 
follow misleading lights? The pretation of that information 
business press sounds a warn- j it has become respected. It is 
ing. Is the ship of business HONE y KO~ a strong organization, efhi- 

| blown off its track by a sud- ‘ ciently staffed and capably 

an den shift in public demand, administered. It commands a 


ureau 


., 1929. 
Lbs. 

149,700 
110,086 


259,736 






or swerved aside by an unex- 
pected change in production or 
sales technique? The business 


THis SYMBOL identifies an 
A BP paper... It stands for 


honest, known, paid circulation; 


sound, paid, audited circula- 
tion. Its news and editorial 
pages are unbiased and un- 


press pointsoutthecourseto aightforward business methods hyyable, 


safety and prosperity. 


and editorial standards that in- 


And for these reasons its 


It is this function of the sure reader interest... These _ advertising pages are bought 


industrial and merchandising are the factors that make a 
valuable advertising medium. 


press, no less than its service 


by businesses with a story 
to tell to its readers. 


Tue ASSOCIATED BusINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


FIFTY-TWO VANDERBILT AVENUE: NEW YORK CITY 
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non-profit organization of leading publications in the industrial, professional and merchandis- 
ing fields, mutually pledged to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products are moderately active 
but the undertone is weak. Hogs are 
easy and cash trade moderate. There 
has been some liquidation, but support 
limited to profit taking. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is moderately active and 
irregular due to recovery of profit tak- 
ing, reports of beneficial rains in West 
Texas, further evening up before tender 
day and dullness in cash trade. South- 
east Valley crude, 74%2c nominal; Texas, 
7%¢ nominal. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: April, $8.65 
bid; May, $8.73@8.75; June, $8.80@ 
8.90; July $8.98@9.00; Aug., $9.10@ 
9.12; Sept., $9.18@9.20; Oct., $9.18@ 
9.20; Nov., $9.00@9.15. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 6%%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 9c nom. 
——__e—-— 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Apr. 25, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10.75@10.85; middle 
western, $10.65@10.75; city, 104%@ 
1036c; refined continent, 10%c; South 
American, 11%c; Brazil kegs, 12%c; 
compound, $10.75. 

fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisione;.) 

Liverpool, April 25, 1930.—General 
provision market continues quiet and 
unchanged. Demand improving for A. C. 
hams; picnics fair; square shoulders 
improving; lard fair. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 97s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
97s; picnics, none; short backs, 90s; bel- 
lies, clear, 79s; Canadian, 97s; Cum- 
berland, 97s; Wiltshires, none; spot, 
lard, 53s 9d. 

ad 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg showed little 
alteration during the week ended April 
19, 1930, according to cable advices to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Receipts of lard for the week were 927 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 77,000 at a top Berlin price of 
15.14 cents a pound, compared with 
92,000 at 16.87 cents a pound, for the 
same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was dull. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 18,000 for the 
week, as compared with 22,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 


—-—— - 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ending April 19, 1930, amounted to 
5,201 metric tons, compared with 4,812 
metric tons for the same period of 
1929. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Apr. 19, 1930: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1 

——Week ended— "30 to 

Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
19, 20, 12, 19, 

1939. 1929. 1930. 1930. 

M ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

Sayer ee 1,330 586 1,095 35,009 
To Belgium ........ nba ae we Wield 670 
United Kingdom .... 1,122 499 518 26,792 
Other Europe ...... 8 ee ates 313 
Tn. vem ach ones 39 51 51 1,715 
Other countries .... 161 86 526 5,519 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

eer 2,521 2,469 50,242 
To Germany ....... 115 18 50 =—33,508 
United Kingdom .... 2,119 2,331 1,802 31,716 
Other Europe ...... 299 129 535 9,962 
ee 30 25 25 2,909 
Other countries .... 129 18 57 =. 2,152 

LARD. 

. MTP eRe 10,562 12,001 8,585 236,892 
Te Germany ......... 1,354 5,154 855 48,167 
Netherlands ........ 774 357 810 15,715 
United Kingdom .... 5,562 2.858 2.850 78,621 
Other Europe ...... 1,614 812 2,088 33,885 
ORS 495 1,740 1,080 22,710 
Other countries .... 763 1,080 952 37,704 

PICKLED PORK. 

PL. xeinns concn 226 292 188 8,904 
To United Kingdom. 32 43 32 1,003 
Other Europe ...... 12 10 25 6387 
a ES eS 158 113 74 2,204 
Other countries .... 24 126 57 5,060 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Apr. 19, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

ME un kvawcwsese 1,330 2,692 10,562 226 
BOMOM 2c cccsccceces 1 1 59 23 
Ee 924 391 684 32 
Ok rrr 129 92 247 124 
2 e c c c 
New Orleans ........ 52 32 1,226 14 
Bo, EE 18 2,141 6,313 33 
Philadelphia ........ + eae ere 1,085 
Portland, Me. ...... 206 35 948 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M lbs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total)............ 1,122 2,119 
Ee ee ren 369 1,428 
re SS eee 184 169 
I 5 055s 4 baeeb cece apes sd b0 46 25 
ONT + sxb00 enmatnseh ess 405 6-ab-008 250 379 
Other United Kingdom ............ 273 118 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
EY SHEED <5 noc. Gh acd pasha tes au bEmew 1,354 
CE ci neae sau bakes Sapp a vebusiekeake thank 1,246 
Goa tcccceunsbaatcnann sna snes 108 


SALT LAKE YARDS OFFICERS. 


M. K. Parsons was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Salt Lake Union Stock- 
yards Company at the recent stock- 
holders’ meeting. Other officers re- 
elected are J. W. Thornley of Kays- 
villet, vice-president; D. J. Lindsey, 
secretary-treasurer; L. E. Ellison of 
Layton, J. W. Clyde of Heber City, and 
J. A. Hooper, G. S. Wilkins and A. M. 
Nichols of Salt Lake, members of the 
board of directors. 


——-he- 


CONTINENTAL CAN IN ENGLAND. 
The Continental Can Company, Inc., 
has acquired an interest in the Metal 
Box and Printing Industries, Ltd., the 
largest group in the English container 
industry, it was announced last week. 
The Metal Box Company acquired 
rights to the use of Continental’s can- 
making machinery and equipment in the 
British Isles and will add O. C. Huff- 
man, president, and Carle C. Conway, 
chairman of Continental, to its board. 


April 26, 1930. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Warren Cotton Oil & Manufac- 
turing Co., Warren, Ark., plans exten- 
sive improvements to its mill plant. 
These will be made during the summer. 

The Commercial Association, Belle- 
vue, Mich., has received a_ proposal 
from C. W. Cady of Nashville, Mich., 
regarding the organization of a $100,000 
packing plant at Bellevue. The pro- 
posed company would pack all kinds of 
foodstuffs, meat, vegetables and fruit. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co. has 
under construction a four-story refin- 
ery, two-story laboratory, and a one- 
story acidulating plant, as additions to 
its Memphis, Tenn., branch. 

It is reported that the Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co. has purchased the Friar 
Point Cotton Oil Co., Friar Point, Miss., 
and the Lauderdale County Cotton Oil 
Co., Meridian, Miss. No announcement 
regarding future plans has been made 
as yet. 

The Jacob Forst Packing Co., Kings- 
ton, N. Y., has begun preliminary work 
on a $200,000 cooler building, an addi- 
tion to the present plant. 


— fo 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 19, 1930, were 
3,603,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,205,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,571,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to April 19 this 
year, 63,877,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 61,626,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended April 19, 1930, were 
2,189,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,346,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,308,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to April 19 this 
year, 60,463,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 69,843,000 Ibs. 


or <r 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Apr. 19, 1930: 


Week ended. New York. Boston. Phila. 
Apr. 19, 1930........ 33,574 34,985 38,108 
Pe: Se See |. rr eee 
Bee. By Bes ck caves 44,720 67,417 4,818 
Apr. 20, 2020........ 10,237 4,172 2,009 
ee eee 6 ne 5,547 

To date, 1930...... 623,457 244,269 216,981 

To date, 1929......377,755 105,927 185,162 

— fe. 


TANNERS’ COUNCIL MEETING. 


The spring meeting of the Tanners’ 
Council will be held at The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Va., May 8, 9 and 10. Wm. T. Foster, 
co-author with Waddill Catchings of 
“The Road to Plenty” and other books 
on economics, will be guest speaker. 


— fo 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Apr. 23, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 178,900 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 54,023 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 95,223 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 32,765 quarters. 

— 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
April 1 to April 23, 1930, totaled 
20,138,710 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
994,400 lbs.; stearine, 42,800 Ibs. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThe packer hide 
market continues about unchanged. 
There was a movement of about 40,000 
hides during the week, and about 12,000 
more at the end of last week, with prac- 
tically no change in price levels except 
that %4c premium was paid for Janu- 
ary-February St. Paul native steers. 
The bulk of the movement this week, 
however, consisted of light native cows, 
March-April take-off, from all points; 
these had been about the slowest item 
on the list, heretofore. Possibly a few 
small scattered lots of March take-off 
are still around and these are offered 
at unchanged prices; where possible, 
however, buyers want the better April 
hides on the same basis, and there 
would be no difficulty in moving further 
quantities of April hides at last trad- 
ing prices. With further seasonal im- 
provement in quality, the demand 
should broaden considerably, due to the 
participation of buyers for specialty 
leathers requiring only better grade 
hides. 

Spready native steers nominally 15% 
@16c. About 2,000 heavy native steers 
sold late last week at 14c, and 1,000 
March-Aprils this week at same figure; 
700 St. Paul January-February native 
steers brought 14%c, a premium of 4c 
despite the winter dating. Couple pack- 
ers sold 3,300 March-April extreme na- 
tive steers at 13c, steady. 

One packer sold 1,000 March-April 
butt brands at 14c, steady. Last trad- 
ing in Colorados was at 13%c. Heavy 
Texas steers last sold at 14c, light 
Texas steers at 13c, and extreme light 
Texas steers at 12c. 

Last trading in heavy native cows 
was at 12c. About 10,000 light native 
cows moved late last week at 12'%c, 
steady; couple scattered cars sold early 
at same figure, and towards close of 
this week couple packers moved about 
25,000 March-April light cows at 12'%¢e, 
mixed points. One packer sold 1,000 
branded cows at 12c, steady. 

Last crading in native bulls was at 
9%ec for December forward; branded 
bulls 8@842c, nom. 

South American market continued 
its seasonal decline and was fairly ac- 
tive, around 50,000 hides being re- 
ported. Last trading was at $33.75 for 
Argentine steers, equal to 14%@ 
14-11/16c, c. i. f. New York, and $34.00 
for Uruguay steers, equal to 14%c¢, 
c. i. f. New York, as against $35.00 
paid for both late last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One local 
small packer reports moving 4,000 
April production at 12%c for all-weight 
native steers and cows and 12c for 
branded; this is %c advance on branded. 
Couple lots of April brands and one 
whole April production still unsold, and 
bid of 12c declined by one killer for 
brands. Small packer regular slunks 
sold at $1.10. 

As reported last week, last trading in 
Pacific Coast market was at 11%c for 
steers and 10c for cows, f. o. b. ship- 
ping points, for March take-off. 


HIDE TRIMMINGS—Last sales at 
$33.00 per ton, Chicago basis. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Country mar- 





ket about unchanged. All-weights, 
around 48 lb. av., are wanted at 10c, 
selected, delivered. Heavy steers and 
cows fairly well cleaned up at 9c. 
Buff weights sold at 10%c and 10%e 
generally asked. Good 25/45 Ib. ex- 
tremes priced at 12%c. Bulls slow, 
around 7c, selected, asked. All-weight 
branded were cleaned up recently at 
9e, flat, less Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS—One big packer sold 
13,000 February-March calfskins early 
at 18c, paid last week to other packers. 
Later, one packer sold 9,000 April calf, 
another 7,000 Aprils, at 19c, northern 
basis, or a cent over price paid for 
March; a third packer moved April pro- 
duction at 19c, also. 

Chicago city calfskins quoted around 
17%c, nom., for straight 8/15 lb., with 
offerings at 18c; some trading late last 
week in split weights, prior to advance 
in packer calf, at 16%c for 8/10 Ib.. 
and 16%@17c for 10/15 lb. Mixed 
cities and countries quoted 144%. @l15c; 
straight countries about 14c. 

KIPSKINS—One big packer moved 
about 4,000 April kips at 17%c for 
northern natives, and 15%c for over- 
weights; branded quoted 13%2c last 
paid. 

Chicago city kips quoted around 16c, 
nom., and last paid. Mixed cities and 
countries 1314@14c; straight countries 
13¢. 

Big packer April regular slunks sold 
at $1.25; a few hairless moved at 26c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market steady, with 
choice city renderers quoted $4.25@4.75 
asked, and sales of mixed city and 
country lots reported at $3.00 up to 
$3.75, flat, according to quality, based 
on not over 10 per cent No. 2’s. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts dull and 
last sales at lle per lb. Car of big 
packer shearlings sold at 45c, flat, for 
No. 1’s and No. 2’s; nominal market 
on No. 1’s 50@52'%c, and production 
running mostly No. 2’s. Last sales of 
small packer shearlings reported at 
30c for % in. up, 20c for shorts and 
No. 2’s, and 10c for shear cuts and 
ribby. Pickled skins quoted $4.50@5.00 
per doz. for straight run of lamb at 
Chicago, higher talked in some _ in- 
stances. Wool pelts last sold at $1.35 
for heavies and down to $1.20 for 
lights, at outside points. Country pelts 
60@70c.: 

PIGSKINS — No. 1 pigskin strips 
available at 64%2@7c, with last trading 
at 7\%4c del’d East, equal to about 6%c, 
Chicago. Fresh frozen gelatine scraps 
quoted 4%c per lb.; green salted 4%4c, 
delivered East. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market was sold up last week to end 
of April, all April productions moving 
at 14c for native steers, 14c for butt 
brands and 13%%c for Colorados. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market steady, 
with buff weights quoted 10@10%c. 
Extremes range from 12%c asked for 


free of grub 25/45 lb. to 12¢ asked for 
slightly grubby mid-west extremes. 
CALFSKINS — Market active and 
sales thought to total 70,000 skins about 
cleaned up the market. The 5-7’s sold 
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at $1.50@1.55; 7-9’s mostly at $1.90, 
and one seller secured $1.95; 9-12’s 
moved at $2.50@2.55, while one seller 
obtained $2.60. Couple cars 12/17 Ib. 
veal kips sold at $2.90@2.95; 17 lb. up 
quoted $3.90 last paid. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, April 19, 1930—Holiday. 

Monday, April 21, 1930—Close: Apr. 
14.20n; May 14.41 sale; June 14.70n; 
July 15.00n; Aug. 15.30n; Sept. 15.60 
sale; Oct. 15.80n; Nov. 16.00n; Dec. 
16.15 sale; Jan. 16.30n; Feb. 16.40@ 
16.50; Mar. 16.55n. Sales 20 lots. 

Tuesday, April 22, 1930—Close: May 
14.35@14.40; June 14.65n; July 14.95n; 
Aug. 15.25n; Sept. 15.50 sale; Oct. 
15.70n; Nov. 15.90n; Dec. 16.04 sale; 
Jan. 16.15n; Feb. 16.25@16.35; Mar. 
16.40n. Sales 22 lots. 

Wednesday, April 238, 1930—Close: 
May 14.25@14.35; June 14.55n; July 
14.85n; Aug. 15.10n; Sept. 15.34 sale; 
Oct. 15.55n; Nov. 15.75n; Dec. 15.95 
sale; Jan. 16.05n; Feb. 16.15@16.20; 
Mar. 16.25n. Sales 56 lots. 

Thursday, April 24, 19830—Close: May 
14.20@14.25; June 14.45n; July 14.70n; 
Aug. 14.95n; Sept. 15.20 sale; Oct. 
15.40n; Nov. 15.60n; Dec. 15.75@15.82; 
Jan. 15.90n; Feb. 16.00@16.15; Mar. 
16.10n. Sales 33 lots. 

Friday, April 25, 1980—Close: May 
14.25@14.30; June 14.50n; July 14.70n; 
Aug. 14.95n; Sept. 15.18@15.25; Oct. 
15.40n; Nov. 15.60n; Dec. 15.80@15.90; 
Jan. 15.95n; Feb. 16.10@16.15; Mar. 
16.20n. Sales 39 lots. 


eee ES 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended April 25, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prey. Cor. week, 
Apr. 25. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. strs.154@16n 154@16n ali 
Hvy. nat. 

See 14 @14% ala ais 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @l4 @l4 ala 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

rere ee @14 @i4 @i4 
Hvy. Col, strs. @13% @13% @13% 
Ex-light Tex. 

oe @i2 q@lez @i4 
Brnd’d cows. @i2 @i2 @li4 
Hvy. nat. cows a@le2 @l 14 @l4'4 
Lt. nat. cows a@ai2% @12% ais 
Nat. bulls .. a@ 9% @ oy 104%€a@11 
Brnd'd bulls. 8 @ 8% 8 @ 8% 9 @9y% 
Calfskins ... aig @1s 23) @24 
Kips, nat.... @li @ili aw 
Kips, ov-wt.. al @l5% ais 
Kips, brnd'd. @13% @13% a@lb6% 
Slunks, reg... @1.25 @1,20 @1.50 
Slunks, hris.. @26 @2 ash 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. @12% @12% @iy 
Branded .... @i12 @a11% @i4 
Nat. bulls .. @ 9% @% @io0 
Brnd'd bulls. @s @& a9 
Calfskins ... @17%n 164%@16% aay 
Be So aa css @16n 15%@16n ask 
Slunks, reg.. @1.10 1.00@1.15 @1.25 
Slunks, hris..20 @25n 20 @25n 35 a4 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. @ 9% @%% ll ai, 
Hvy. cows .. @ 9% @%% 11 @1l\% 
ee ee 104%@10% 104@10% al2% 
Extremes ... @12% @1i2% 144@15 
Bulis ......, @ Tax @ Tax @ 9x 
Calfskins ... @14n 134%@l4n 16 @iij 


Kips .....+.. @138n @l13n 15 @15% 
Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.10@1.25 
Deacons .....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.10@1.25 
Slunks, reg..60 @T75 60 @T5 50 ae 


Siunks, hris.. 5 @10 5 @10 15 @25 
Horsehides ..3.00@4.75 3.00@4.50 4.50@5.75 
Hogskins ...50 @55 10 @h 65 @i0 


SHEEPSKINS. 


kr. lambs..1.30@1.40 1.30@1.40 2.25@2.75 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ..... 1.20@1.35 1.20@1.35 1.75@2.25 
I'kr. shearlgs.40 @52% 40 @ih 1.10@1.30 
Dry pelts ... @ii @ii 20 @21 
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(Graded “Standard or “KF ancy 
You can depend on the 


QUALITY 


Rigid requirements of this exchange govern all inspection 
and grading of hogs on “future” delivery contracts. Con- 
trolling regulations were designed to maintain a strictly / 
uniform product—every day! Hogs are graded, not to meet 
emergencies, but to positively maintain a dependable stand- 
ard of excellence. 





This exchange gets no profit through grades, grading or 


price. Its function is to enforce fair trading, to establish . 
a definite, uniform grade, to assure consummation of all Your Guide % 
contracts on the part of both buyer and seller. and Protection 
In just seven weeks of operation, this market has clearly i -aenet ca 
demonstrated to the entire satisfaction of sellers and buyers and protection. These 
that it “clicks.” There has long been a need for this live oe wer tt nee, 
hog “future” market. Astute packers everywhere have this Exchange to make or 
already begun profiting by making use of it. Buy your pes gone” f naar an 
hogs today—for delivery in six months or tomorrow! Exchange can guarantee 
all contracts. Send for 
Contracts for prime hogs can fe Wid tar ce eek 
be bought only in Chicago, the is no obligation. 








World’s foremost Hog Market 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., April 24, 19380. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: All killing classes mostly steady; 
closing undertone on all grades weighty 
steers and strictly good and choice 
light offerings strong, others weak; all 
classes moderately active, with all 
grades scaling 1,200 lbs. upward in 
rather brisk demand on shipper ac- 
count; steers predominated, light kinds 
comprising bulk of week’s crop, which 
was approximately 5,000 head larger 
than a week ago. Extreme top weighty 
steers, $15.10; thin “upper crust,” 
$14.50@15.00; bulk meager supply of 
heavies selling at $13.00@14.25; best 
light steers on long yearling order, 
$14.40; best 1,031-lb. yearlings, $14.20; 
yearling heifers, $13.10; most fed steers 
and yearlings, $13.25 down to $10.50, 
with sizable supply common offerings 
on killer account $9.00@10.00; replace- 
ment cattle very scarce; most fat cows, 
$7.00@8.25; choice koshers, $9.25@9.75; 
cutters, $5.25@6.25; weighty sausage 
bulls, $7.50@8.00; selected  vealers, 
$11.50@12.00; bulk crop scaling 110 to 
125 lbs., $9.00@10.50, about 50c higher 
than week earlier. 

HOGS—Slow and declining markets 
featured the week’s hog trade, and to- 
day’s top, $10.15, is the lowest peak 
price since mid-January. The narrow 
demand in the face of moderate re- 
ceipts was a reflection of relatively low 
fresh pork prices. Today’s bulk of 
good to choice 160- to 220-lb. weights, 
$9.85@10.10, only choice loads selling 
above $10.00; 230- to 300-lb. averages, 
$9.60@9.85; 325-lb. weights, $9.50; de- 
sirable 130- to 150-lb. weights, $9.35@ 
9.85; pigs, $8.75@9.50; packing sows, 
$8.75@9.15, a few up to $9.35. 

SHEEP—Week’s opening advance 
partially erased, but closing trend was 





upward. Compared with one week ago: 
Fat lambs, 25@50c higher; fat ewes, 
uneven, mostly weak to 25¢c lower; late 
bulk fat wooled lambs, $9.25@9.75, top 
$10.00; practical top early, $10.25; 
shorn lambs late, $8.25@8.85, early top 
$9.00; extreme top fat ewes, $6.25; 
woolskins, mostly $5.50 down, shorn 
$5.00@5.25. 
a 


KANSAS CITY 

(Reported by v8. a of Agricultural 

CO! 

Kansas City, Kan., Apr. 24, 1930. 

CATTLE—Limited supplies at the 
opening of the week influenced a sharp 
upturn in fed steer and yearling values, 
but some weakness on later days left 
final prices at steady to 25c higher 
levels, with heavies showing most of 
the advance. Lightweight yearlings 
and fed heifers were scarce and are 
25@50c over last Thursday. Choice 
heavy fed steers scored $14.00 while 
best lightweights stopped at $13.50. 
Bulk of the fed arrivals cleared from 
$10.50@13.00. Slaughter cows are 
steady to strong, and bulls are strong 
to 25c higher. Vealers closed at steady 
to 50c higher rates, with choice grades 
up to $12.00. 

HOGS—A weak to lower trend pre- 
vailed in the hog trade most of the 
time, and closing prices are 25@40c 
under those of a week ago. The late 
top rested at $9.80 on choice 180- to 
230-lb. weights, while the bulk of the 
more desirable 160- to 240-lb. averages 
ranged from $9.60@9.75. Best 250-lb. 
weights sold at $9.55, and choice 300- 
to 325-lb. butchers went at $9.25@9.35. 
Packing sows are 10@15c lower at 
$8.15@8.90 

SHEEP—tTrade in fat lambs ruled 
very uneven. Fed lambs met a good 
demand and are 15@25c higher, while 
springers are 25@50c lower as com- 
pared with last week’s close. Best 
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wooled lambs brought $9.60, with the 
bulk at $9.00@9.50. Clippers ranged 
from $8.00@8.75, and most of the 
springers cleared from $11.50@11.65, 
with a few natives up to $12.00. Ma- 
ture classes were very dull at 50@75c 
lower rates. Wooled ewes reached 
$5.50 at the opening, and best shorn 
descriptions went at $4.75. 


a ae 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Apr. 24, 1930. 

CATTLE—AIll killing classes were 
under price pressure during the week, 
with trading slow on most days. Prices 
showed a weak to lower tendency, al- 
though, with the exception of vealers, 
no sharp decline was enforced. Most 
killing classes are barely steady to 25c 
lower for the week, yearlings, heifers 
and choice cows showing very little 
change from last week’s close. Prices 
for vealers declined $1.00@2.00, choice 
grades showing full decline. Fed steers 
and yearlings predominated in the re- 
ceipts, with numerous choice long feds 
included. Several loads of weighty 
steers earned $13.75@14.10, with 1,278- 
lb. weights, $14.25 and 1,170 Ibs., $14.35. 
Practical top on vealers dropped to 
$11.00. 

HOGS—Receipts of hogs locally con- 
tinue of liberal volume for this time of 
the year and, in sympathy with a lower 
trend to values at outside markets, a 
comparison Thursday with Thursday 
shows current price levels 25@35c 
lower. Shipping demand has favored 
all weights of butchers and light hogs, 
while local packer demand has lacked 
urgency. Thursday’s top, $9.65; bulk 
160- to 280-lb. weights, $9.50@9.60; 
bulk 230- to 270-lb. butchers, $9.25@ 
9.50, with 270- to 350-lb. averages, $9.00 
@9.25; packing sows, $8.75@8.85. 

SHEEP—An uneven distribution in 
the receipts of lambs resulted in sharp 
price fluctuations. Light receipts early 
in the week effected sharp advances 











Write or wire us 








Indianapolis 


Indiana 





Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 





Union Stock Yards 





BANGS & TERRY | 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 














Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 








J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 











CHAS. 


Order Buyer 


STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 


14 years packing house buyer 
for all grades of beef cattle 


B. REYNOLDS 


Cattle Exclusively 


Correspondence solicited 




















So. Omaha 
E. K, Corrigan 





E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 





Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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Union Stock “Yards, Chicago 
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here and elsewhere, but with liberal 
offerings later, most of the early ad- 
vance was lost. Compared with a week 
ago, fat lambs are on a steady to 25c 
higher basis. Sheep held steady, with 
shearing lambs steady to weak. Thurs- 
day’s bulk fed wooled lambs clustered 
the $9.00 figure; top, $9.35; clipped 


lambs, $7.75@8.00; native springers, 
$11.75; wooled ewes, $5.35; shearing 
lambs, $8.00@8.35. 
——&—-— 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., April 24, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers sold mostly steady after 
losing previous advance; mixed year- 
lings and heifers, 25c higher, with 
choice light kinds up 50c; cows, steady 
to 25c higher; low cutters and bulls, 
steady; vealers, 5}0@75c lower. Bulk 
of steers brought $9.50@12.40, with 
1,287-lb. landing $14.00 as top, while 
775-lb. yearlings scored $13.00 as top 
for that kind. Top heifers earned 
$13.15, with bulk of fat mixed year- 
lings and heifers claiming $11.00@11. 75; 
medium fleshed heifers, $10.00@10.75 
Top cows scored $9.50: bulk, c126@ 
8.50; most low cutters, $4.50@5.25; top 
medium bulls, $7.75; top vealers, $11.25. 

HOGS — Shipping outlet contracted, 
and swine prices declined 25@50c, pigs 
and weighty butchers showing least loss. 
Top on Thursday was $10.15, with bulk 
of 160 to 260 lbs. at $10.00@10.10; 
heavies, down to $9.75. Packing sows 
bulked at $8.65@8.75. 

SHEEP—Receipts declined material- 
ly, and fat lamb values advanced 25@ 
50c, while sheep dropped off 25c. 
Wooled lambs sold mostly at $9.25@ 
9.75; clipped lambs, $8.50@9.25; fat 
wooled ewes, $4.00@5.50. 


fv ee 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 24, 1930. 

CATTLE—Smallest supplies of the 
season brought a somewhat firmer tone 
to cattle, as demand tended to pick up 
slightly following Lent. General selling 
was steady to 25c higher, with the ad- 
vance on better grades of steers, heifers 
and cows, plainer grades of which sold 
about steady. Bulls sold strong to 25c 
higher; vealers, unchanged at the year’s 
low level. Scanty steer receipts ran 
largely to medium grade light weights 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 
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and yearlings, bulk selling from $10.00 
@11.50; a sprinkling of good medium 
weights, $12.00@12.85. The latter price 
as top was paid for a five-car string 
of 1,128-lb. pulp fed Wyoming steers. 
HOGS—Hogs gradually sagged to a 
top of $9.75 today, and stood 25@35c 
under a week earlier, light supplies fail- 
ing to steady prices in the face of con- 
servative packer buying and lack of 
usual support from shippers. Bulk 230 
Ibs. down brought $9.60@9.75; 230 to 
290 lbs., $9.40@9.60; 290 to 350 Ilbs., 
$9.15@9.40; sows, $8.50@8.75. 
SHEEP—An unsettled market, with 
closing values 10@25c lower on old crop 
lambs and 50c@$1.00 off on spring 
lambs and aged sheep, featured the 
week’s trading. Fed wooled lambs 
sold late from $9.10@9.25, the latter 
figure as top; best clippers, $8.00. Ari- 
zona and California springers $11.50 
and $11.75; choice shorn Arizona ewes, 


$4.80. 
-——- fe—_— 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Apr. 24, 1930. 

CATTLE—Market for the period has 
shown a marked sensitiveness to re- 
ceipt volume as far as killing classes 
are concerned, with Monday’s session 
scoring a shar p advance in prices. On 
subsequent days the trade has ruled 
slow, with prices receding to levels in 
line with last Thursday, excepting 
cutter grades of cows and bulls, these 
showing a touch of betterment. Bulk 
of the fed steers and yearlings ranged 
$10.00@12.00; scattering sales of all 
representative weights, up to $13.00, 
with the top on weighty steers reach- 





ing $14.00. Bulk heifers $9.00@11.00; 
beef cows, $6.75@8.50; medium bulls, 
$7.00@7.50. 


HOGS—Prices were fully 25c lower 
and near the low point for the spring 
season, as choice 200- to 220-lb. butch- 
ers set the late top at $9.75, while 
other finished kinds sold down to $9.50 
for 260-lb. averages. Most 260- to 300- 
lb. weights made $9.15@9.50, and big 
heavies dropped down to $9.00 largely. 
Sows bulked at $8.60@8.85. 

SHEEP—Losing an early sharp ad- 
vance, fat lambs returned to about 
steady levels with a week ago. The 
week’s top for woolskins reached $9.50, 
with clippers up to $8.65, but the late 
bulk of wooled offerings had to move 
at $8.75@9.25. Choice 80- to 98-]b. clip- 
pers turned at $8.00@8.25. Other kill- 
ing classes proved practically absent. 





FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., April 23, 1930. 


CATTLE — Killing classes of cattle 
were mostly 15 to 25c lower than last 
week’s close. Choice heavy steers sold 
at $13.25, bulk steers and yearlings, 
$10.50@12.00. A spread of $6.25@7.75 
absorbed most beef cows with heifers at 
$8.00@9.50, all cutters, $5.00@5.75, 
medium bulls, $7.00@7.50. Vealers 
ruled 50c to $1.00 higher, good grades 
selling at $9.00@9.50, choice to $12.00. 

HOGS—Hogs were largely 25@30c 
or more lower, desirable 160- to 220-lb. 
weights selling at $9.50@9.65, heavier 
averages, mostly $9.00@9.50, with sows 
at $8.50@8.75, while pigs and light 
lights bulked at $9.25. 

SHEEP—On a steady to 25c lower 
market good and choice wooled lambs 
brought $8.50@9.25, comparable shorn 
lambs, $8.00@8.75, with fat wooled 
ewes at $4.75@5.75, shorn kinds, $4.50 
@5.25. Native spring lambs brought 
$11.00@12.00. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Apr. 19, 1930, with 
comparisons: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Apr. 19.....172,000 529,000 355,000 
Previous week ....... 194,000 556,000 387,000 
__. SORRSBS IRA 18,000 605,000 356,000 
EE SA se aen sds eee vase 206,000 563,009 264,000 
0 FPF Nee 25,000 595,000 241.000 
WOQB on cvcccvccccsceccsecaad0Ol 878,000 254,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
WOOK OUGRE AME. 1B. oii 6s cen ceces sence 475,000 
SE: WE eats ccd vaesteekbses ees ods .483,000 
MD - dp cuts eslvh <0 00 ted sou wpe eW esos vud ce css eee 
SN 4h dda AS RETA GRH S Sees vad eeeheeee eee 485,000 
EL, 0.0045 DAN 8s da dws sw 68 on Veen ce een ome 14,000 
IE APPR NR eter er er vee 504,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Apr. 19.....131,000 409,000 273,000 
PROTIOES WEEK 6 o50c cee 148,000 428,000 273,000 
BD ic oh 6 ea eacewes koe 158,000 441,000 259,000 
PO PES LAS Peek eee 146,090 414,000 189,000 
Seer 164,000 441,000 166,000 
| GEE ETESRELE RL Cre 168,000 415,000 181,000 

—_@-—— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 





spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Apr. 18, 1930: 
Cor 
Week ended = Prev. week, 
Apr. 18. week, 1929. 
RO swine vcs sah 104,841 93,754 109,659 
Kansas City, Kan..... 48,990 46,312 64,05 a | 
oe ey, 46,0838 45,800 { 
. a a 46,932 46,780 
ON SR evinces cic 26,816 26,403 
§ . eee 44,235 38,876 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 17,876 13,008 
Indianapolis ........ 23,198 21,350 
New York and J. C... 28,408 30,384 
*Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 













Telephone Yards @184 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 

















Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 5 GR, SORES CPD ERE 2,500 13,000 2,500 





















































TE. MONEE, ces bcaaicc ee kes 1,200 4,500 $,C00 
ral al 4 The Nati eer , : SATU , > ,19, 195 SNE SRI n'oa Ainte were <4 pie 3,000 7,000 1,500 
Special reports to The National Provisioner show SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1930. a fe 2800 13/500 100) 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 15 centers g - Ok te P o~ 
0 for the week ended April 19, 1930, with com- Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 0 heme City ......45. 900 1,600 "100 
- parisons: OR island with bis a ocee 200 7,500 4,000 Al Worth .........+4+- 1,800 1,200 2,000 
attle CATTLE Kansas City ..........-. nO = 2,500 650 ho WAUKEe «2... 0.00000. 500 :1,500 100 
1 ame : INR is asec sstesoms y's 100 6,000 MR > pice daetanaepede a + « lca 7 
ast Week Os.) SEP Mae os wasicce xs x 50 «6,000 500 Lauisville ............65. 100 500 100 
sold ended Prev. week, gt Joseph 100 2'000 1.009 Wichita 700 1,900 800 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at og 
centers for the week ending Saturday, April 19. 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to 2ne Na- 
tional Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Ar and Co.......+-. 3,724 1,512 25,957 
Swift & pwopdesusecce 3,910 2,066 22,818 
Morris & Co.......+-+++. 309 533 6,473 
Wilson & Co.........--+- 3,316 2,541 10,302 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.... 550 806 osu 

G. H. Hammond Co...... 337 927 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 539 ea eet 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,017 hogs; Independen 
Packing Co., 572 hogs; "Boyd, Lunham & Co., 305 


Hygrade Food Products Corp., 3,124 hogs; 


3 thers, 31,044 hogs. 
Agar Pkg. Co., 4,474 hogs; 0 hogs, 54,921; 






































Total: Cattle, 14,685; calves, 9,558; 
sheep, 65,550. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
55 30 
Armour and Co. .... 1,727 925 5,199 5,9: 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. “— 748 3,937 7,746 
Pkg. Co. . osee esi 
Morris & Co. bio one 1, 42 573 2.941 3,024 
Swift & Co. ....... 3,295 716 8,215 10,525 
Wilson & Co. .....- 2,703 435 4,331 7,007 
OUnerS 2... .ccccccees 860 45 337 58 
otal ..csscosccde 13,080 3,432 24,960 34,375 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
BD De. .ccccves 3,678 16,742 9,811 
Cudahy Pkg. Co sineweepe 3,592 10,860 12,815 
Dold Pkg. Co..........++ 1,082 6,368 ori 
Morris & CO0......++++++ 1,569 529 6,871 
Swift & Co. .......-5++> 3,794 8,977 16,428 
Eagle Pkg. Co. ......--- 13 bole ‘pee 
Geo. Hoffman & Co..... 34 
M. Mayerowich Pkg. Co. 28 
Omaha Pkg. Co 53 
J. Roth & Sons.. 102 
So. Omaha Pkg. +4 
Lincoln Pkg. Co 288 
Morrell Pkg. Co. ot 
Nagle Pkg. Co. 270 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ...... 472 
Wilson & Co. ........--- 209 soos 
DURBED onc cccscccccescere aw 22,897 
etD cc csccscescscoes 15, 230 66,373 45,920 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
J 2 oe, «... 1,455 3,859 2,836 
awitt & Co ‘ z sees 2,163 2,424 3,145 3,991 
Morris & Co. ......- 673 700 651 735, 
Rast Side Pkg. Co. 872 —— 4,250 tees 
American Pkg. Co.. 96 108 2,525 418 
Heil Pkg. Co. Sess oo 474 vee 
Krey Pkg. Co. 87 2,168 51 
OCRETS 2... cccescccee 1,120 12,492 3,174 
WEAR sacks osocsss 5,889 30,064 11,205 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 473 9,699 23,310 
Armour and Co, 287 3,506 4,987 
Morris & Co. ....... 256 46,020 2,846 
QEROES 2. cc ceccccese 108 «6,760 = 4,751 
Speer - 5,965 1,119 25,985 35,804 
SIOUX CTry. 
Cattie. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 2,537 108 10,017 3.830 
Armour and Co. .... 2.108 96 10,196 4,553 
Swift & Co. ....... 1,895 106 «65,257 «= 4,708 
Smith Bros. ........ 25 20 97 pabe 
GUROTS on cccsccccccs 1,519 98 15,819 
BOE nccccccccess 8,084 423 “41,386 13,086 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ....... 921 396 4= 4,071 297 
Wilson & Co. ...... 860 438 4,032 492 
MED xv ocecnscncuns 148 616 abe 
MRED cos covsncsse 1,929 834 ~ 8,719 789 
Not including 57 cattle and 149 sheep bought 
direct 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 456 323 6,244 4,276 
Jacob Dold Co. ..... 518 12 3,769 25 
Fred W. Dold....... 68 384 Shaw 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 131 ‘aig ah 
Keefe-Le 7. PF 
Wichita D. B. Co... 15 
SE. -nesdnsiencep 1,188 335 10,397 4,301 
Not including 76 cattle and 792 hogs bought 
direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. 676 76 1,923 12,265 
Armour and Co. 1,470 9,338 
a -Murphy Co.. 135 77 ~=1,596 91 
paenbesneness 680 187 881 1,152 
ME: -catnkovsn ies 1,817 412 5,370 22,846 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,352 3,861 14,202 1,378 
Cudahy Co. ........ 3! 1,440 és 35 
eee Ot GR. occects 5,673 20,978 1,268 
United P. Co. 104 pens dees 
ED. ocpcccsceccces 35 «9,544 
WR: sks aivcvvesce 11,113 44,724 2,681 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
agg Pkg. *~. . 1,634 9,101 6,448 735 
> B. &., BM. X. 35 red yaaa AS 
The Layton Go. ‘es xara 528 Sy 
R. Gumz & Co. .... 121 20 74 28 
Armour and Co, .... 453 4,589 a0 onee 
— & Co., Chi- 
eceessecescne 133 
NY B.D.M.6o., # & 34 ess Eres babs 
EE sn ¥eensneen ee 556 287 163 91 
BER knnccneesiens 3, 015 13,997 7, 213 854 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
NS “weecccessays 1,122 2,560 10,823 761 
Kingan & Co. ...... 893 972 12,973 355 
Armour and Co, . 322 83 1,303 seu 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. - 1,101 374 790 119 
Hilgemeier Bros.. 6 “aes 1,200 
Brown Bros. ....... 82 21 173 24 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 11 291 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 14 ‘aus 107 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 90 24 288 5 
tae. Peev. O8.....:. 38 3 310 19 
Maas Hartmann Co.. 19 11 cape 
BEE WORE. sccccee 1 36 106 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 14 - ae ah G iaie 
ee ee 592 158 459 ly 
MN Goes canak 4,305 4,242 28,717 1,506 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... 5 = 168 
J. Hilberg & Son.... 78 Tee ene 99 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 973 656 5,680 305 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. = 131 1,163 o 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. “ 215 ing 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons. . 100 » one age 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. ee 1,172 cae 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 141 . s 08 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 11 ss 2,177 214 
John F. Stegner..... 109 165 Fah 60 
J. Vogel & Son..... 6 6 377 
Gus Juengling.... 197 154 aes 84 
Ideal Pkg. Co. ..... Wy ines os 
ME “vastabins<asy 13 5 ac a 
DEE Steet vende x 159 863 72 
— OS a eee 1,878 2,218 16,076 1,002 
Not including 946 cattle, 1 calf. 9,529 hogs 


and 483 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 




















for the week ended Apr. 19, 1930, with compari- 
sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prey. week, 
Apr. 19. week. 1929. 
Chicago TST Pry, Te 14,685 17,731 22,168 
OO Ee ree 13,030 15,073 16,497 
Omaha (incl. calves). - 15,230 =18,189 25,617 
EE oS Sidney os Sawn 8,110 6,476 7,922 
St. Joseph 8,262 9,058 
Sioux City 9,619 11,271 
Oklahoma 2,980 2,318 
SS ss cesmion cman 1,329 1,280 
Denver . 3,277 3,744 
St. Paul. 8,937 11,208 
Milwaukee 3,015 3,481 2,765 
Indianapolis ............ 4,305 4, 4,788 
Cincinnati 2,236 1,685 
BENE Konvksensecbiceus 102,448 120,321 
ND re ioe oe coe 48,678 91,817 
Kansas City 19,024 20,805 
Omaha 73,889 64,282 
St. Louis 20,011 22.850 
St. Joseph X 25,313 
ee ae 41,386 46,957 
Oklahoma City ......... 8,719 9,987 
SE.  ¢ babdnde eu «evan 10,397 8,893 
DEE Sa veGcwsdbsccee’s 5,370 5,279 363 
SL scab ewahh senda 44,724 40,496 38,841 
SE eee 7,213 9,014 8,052 
IS |". wave caweae 28,717 23,326 36,550 
Pe a 16,076 14,965 15,390 
DL nvnns apo einnsaaee 364,905 345,832 395,646 
SHEEP. 
PD chgeccgasesvedes 65,550 41,739 53,663 
ES CUED sc sniscosches 34.375 41,839 39,664 
Dn. Kés sa whnduas canes 45,920 45,770 45,154 
is I ncn ochnonns aname 1,2 
Ss Ms stances ecnayas 
BE eo oc ccccscccces 
Oklahoma City 
EE anhdbeosesvaebste 
OO aes 
is BR ccccsceves 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
MEE add anes kek andase 240,009 238,161 215,346 





April 26, 1930. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 











RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Apr. 14...15,941 2,769 39,996 31,187 
Tues., Apr. 15... 5,403 5,080 27,271 18,046 
Wed., Apr. 16... 7,835 2,960 14,310 16,981 
Thurs., Apr. 17.. 4,076 3,169 16,893 15,530 
Fri., Apr. 18.... 931 586 12,682 12,756 
Sat., Apr. 19.... 300 200 8,000 4,000 
> i. errr 34,486 14,714 119,152 98,500 
Previous week .. .35,948 13,345 112,688 59,189 
Year ago ........44,589 18,456 121,408 71,722 
Two years ago.. 45,992 21, 127,167 56,509 


Total receipts for 
with comparisons: 


month and year to Apr. 19, 











—— Apr.— Year—— 

1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Cattle ...0.. 92,384 119,323 596,495 684,882 
Calves oe 7 56,410 181,724 239,225 
Hogs 339,694 2,590,796 2,864,014 
Sheep 199,619 1,261,315 1,043,842 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Apr. 14.... 3,595 17 6,799 5,915 
Tues., Apr. 15.... 1,548 36 6,181 3,613 
Wed., Apr. 16.... 2,633 40 2,090 4,286 
Thurs., Apr. 17.. 2,141 19 3,577 8,356 
Fri., Apr. 18 811 14 4,008 6,503 
Sat., Apr. 19..... 100 200 3,000 
This week ...... 10,823 130 22,945 31,673 
Previous week 10,430 110 24,772 17,593 
Sere 13,368 712 28,992 17,675 
Two years ago. ..13,226 33 «659,603 §=16,618 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Apr. 19. ry 85 $10.10 $5.35 $ 9.10 
Previous week...... 2.10 10.25 5.35 9.65 
1929 11.40 9.15 17.10 
9.65 9.75 16.85 
10.65 8.75 15.40 
12.10 8.25 12.80 
12.80 7.50 13.40 


"$11.30 $ 8.70 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


$15.10 


Av. 1925-1929..... $11.4 45 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Apr. 19...... 23,700 96,400 68,800 
Previous week ............ 25,518 87,916 41,596 
Eh Aa Sut ue se aie 0 ea eee 31,221 92,416 54,047 
DE. Gideteewteerssienebaee 32,766 67,564 39,891 
ASS 4'ad. 24 CONAN S OA eae 39, 922 113,240 37,632 
DEE 5 5 oda ans ee aes s coat 35,181 86,273 48,794 

*Saturday, Apr. 19, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 











No. Avg. Prices. 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Apr. 19. ae 237 $10.60 $10.10 
Previous week ....... 2,688 235 10.75 10.25 
RASS 121'408 240 «11.75 11.40 
SP onaeeer 127,167 231 10.45 9.65 
SE rat td adehabians van 138,817 243 11.50 10.65 
ES ay ere 117,716 248 13.90 12.10 
DY se cicpebndsewceene 126,165 234 13.10 12.80 
Av. 1925-1929....... 126,200 239 $12.15 $11.30 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
with com- 


spection for week ended Apr. 18, 1930, 
parisons: 


Week ended Apr. 18 
Previous week 






CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 


Apr. 24, 1930, were as follows: 
Wk. ended = Prey. 
Apr. 24. week. 
Packers’ purchases ............. 59,763 53,641 
Darect £0 PREMETS 2... ccccceces J 35,409 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 20,516 24,097 
eR IRE oer Sie 122,375 113,147 

(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask “The Pack- 
er’s Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s 
guide. 
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Some Advantages Offered the Packer 
By the Hog Futures Market 


Some packers are asking what the 
hog futures market at Chicago is and 
whether it could be of advantage to 
them. Some who are not entirely fa- 
miliar with trading in futures think it 
is a market for speculators, rather than 
for the legitimate purposes of buying 
hogs at prices more nearly related to 
product values at the time of their 
sale. Believing that this market offers 
many advantages to packers who avail 
themselves of it, those close to it and 
familiar with its operation point to 
some of the advantages accruing when 
hogs are bought on futures, as follows: 

Future trading gives the packer 
something he has never had before, and 
its wise use will enable him to protect 


his profits and limit his losses. The 
future market furnishes him a price 
barometer that will tell him what the 
live cost of his hogs will be from 2 to 
10 days and from 1 to 6 months in 
advance. 

By using this barometer, the packer 
will eliminate a great deal of the risk 
incident to his business. This market 
furnishes him the type of business ma- 
chine that is now possessed by millers 
and many manufacturers of non-perish- 
able commodities. 

Knows Prices 3 Months Ahead. 

As the packer sells about one-fifth 
of the live weight of the hog as fresh 
pork, thus moving it within a short 
time of the purchase of the live animal, 
and as he moves a considerable part of 
the balance in 30 to 90 days, he has 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Apr. 24, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


am (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E. 


Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch. -$ 9.40@ Be fig 


Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) m ~ Segui 9.50@10.15 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch.. 9 50@10 15 
Lt. It. (180-160 lbs.) com-ch.. 9.25@10.10 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.60@ 


Sltr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 8.65@ 9.60 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). - 23 
Coie Cattle and Calves: 
RS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
POM, ccceccccvcncensorcece 13.00@15.10 


POrErrrrrrerrrr errr 14.00@15,10 


13.50@14.50 13.25@14.25 
Good” eo ccccccccevevecetecececs 12.75@14.00 12,00@13.50 12.00@13.25 


8ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ere BS _— hy} $ 9.00@ 9.55 $ 9.00@ 9.55 

9.75@10.15 ry 0@ 9 9.30@ 9.80 9.25@ 9.65 
9.15010 15 9.15@ 9. & 9.30@ 9.80 9.25@ 9.65 
9.25@10.15 8.75@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.75 9.25@ 9.65 
8.50@ 8. 8.50@ 8.85 8.00@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.00 
8.50@ 9.65 .......... 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.25 
10,04-205 lbs. 9.48-253 Ibs. 9.58-233 Ibs, 9.38-237 Ibs 


13.00@14.25 13.00@14.25 
11.50@13.00 11.75@13.00 


Prrrrrrere rrr rr errr rrr 13.75@15.00 13.25@14.50 13.25@14.25 12.75@14.00 13.00@14.00 
cou” Cece cece ccccvccccesceecees 12.25@13.75 12.00@138.25 11.75@13.25 11.25@13.00 11.75@13.00 


eee cece ceeeeceseesene 13.75@14.75 13.25@14.25  13.00@14.00 12.75@14.00 12.75@14.00 
Good” ere ceccecnsccccccesesoece 12.00@13.75 11.50@13.25 11.25@13.25 11.00@12.75 11.75@12.75 


eer ecccecccecccecceees 10.25@12.50 10.00@12.00 9.75@12.00 9.75@11.50 9.75@11.75 
8.50@ 9.75 


aod ececcccccccvececceeses 8.50@10.50 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS.) : 


8.25@10.00 8.25@10.00 8.00@ 9.85 


QhOICE ..csccccccccvccccscccene 13.25@14.25 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 12.75@14.00 13.00@14.00 
GOOD .ccccccccsccccccccvcecces 11.50@13.25 11.50@13.00 11.25@13.00 11.25@12.75 11.50@13.00 






CMO. Sale esau vereseeeticsn ovis 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 11.25@12.50 11.25@12.75 11.50@i2.75 

RRM eer et Gein ghey cee 10.50@12.00 10.50@12.25 10.00@11.25 10.00@11.75 10.25@11.50 

Common-med. .............0005 7.75@10.50 7.50@10.75 7.00@10.00 7.25@10.50 7.00@10.25 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 

Choice 10.00@12.50 10.00@12.25 9.75@11.75 10.00@12.00 9.75@12.00 

9.25@12.00 8.75@11.75 8.75@11.25 9.00@11.25 8.50@11.50 

Medium es 8.25@10.50 8.00@10.00 7.75@10.00 7.75@10.00 7.50@10.50 
COWS: 

CHOMGO occ cccctevncescccesccnce 8.75@10.00 9.00@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.75 

EE un idunevatenssnpeetans sae 7.50@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 

Common-med. .....+.eeeeeeees 6.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.75 6.10@ 7.50 

Low cutter and cutter ........ 5.00@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.10 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 

Beef, good-ch. .......eeeeeeees 7.75@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 

Cutter-med. .....cccccsccrcccce 6.75@ 8.00 6.00@ 5 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.50 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 

Medium-ch. ...cccccccccccccce 7.50@ 9.50 7.50@11.00 8.00@11.00 7.50@11.00 7.00@ 9.75 

Cnrll-comMon .....cccccccccccce 6.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 





VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
seeececes - &. 75@11. 75 
-00@ 8.75 

@ 8.00 


Good-ch. ... 
Medium ... 
GMIGMNON Jc s.cc sc ccscsscocs 

Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
SPRING LAMBS: 
NE vib a's Ss ere bon e-oe x 3: 
EE ao bse ub aecereeuwese twee 
SI eas 60 wp lace-0 + “isis 
LAMBS 3 LBS. DOWN) 


OS og vos ocean gee stat ewsed 9.40@10.15 
(92 be. down)—Medium ata ees 8.50@ 9.40 
(All weights)—Common ...... 8.00@ 8.50 

YEARLING WETHERS: 
(110 Ibs. down)—Med.-ch. .... 7.00@ 8.50 
EWES: 
(120 Ibs. down)—Med-ch. .. 5.00@ 6.00 
(120-150 lbs.)—Med-ch. ....... 4.75@ 6.00 
(All weights)—Cull-common... 2.50@ 5.00 





9.00@10.50 8.50@12.00 9.00@12.00 8.50@11.50 
6.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 


4.00@6.50 5.00@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 
11.50@12.00 10.75@12.00  .......... 
10.50@11.50 9.75@10.75 — .......+.. 

8.25@10.50 8.50@ 9.75 .......... 
9.15@10.00 8.75@ 9.35 8.50@ 9.35 8.25@ 9.00 
8.25@ 9.15 8.00@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.25 
7.00@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 1008 7.75 
6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 
4.75@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.25 4. 5.75 
4.50@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.75 
2.00@ 4.75 2.00@ 4.50 1.75@ 4.00 1.75@ 4.50 
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some idea of product price realization 
this far in advance. 

Also, product is sometimes contracted 
for from two weeks to 90 days in ad- 
vance, and there is a good index to 
future prices of lard through Board of 
Trade transactions and prices. 

In the light of the product and lard 
contracts made for future delivery, the 
packer has some idea of the price he 
is justified in paying for hogs. If the 
future delivery price of hogs is above 
what he can afford to pay, naturally he 
will sell in order to protect himself. 

If the price for future delivery is 
below what he can afford to pay, he will 
buy and take advantage of the greater 
profit. 


May Buy or Sell for Protection. 

Should the packer feel that the cash 
market is likely to be higher on any 
given date, he becomes a buyer on the 
future market to assure a uniform sup- 
ply contracted ahead at a price he 
knows will net him a profit. 

The question may arise, “Why should 
the packer sell?” He may have bought 
freely during a time of heavy s upply 
and ceoumaleiad stocks in excess of his 
immediate requirements. Later the cash 
market may have declined to where the 
market for pork products is seriously 
— and the packer is subject to a 
oss. 

Under such conditions, the sale of live 
hogs for future delivery would be his 
best means of protection. At any time 
before delivery date he may re-purchase 
his contracts on the future board and 
relieve himself of the obligation to de- 
liver. If the market has declined in the 
meantime, he has a profit on the trans- 
action to cover the depreciation of his 
stored products. If there is no decline, 
his insurance against loss has cost him 
only the brokerage and clearinghouse 
charges, which are small compared 
with the benefits derived. 


What the Futures Market Does. 

The hog futures market established 
by the Chicago Live Stock Exchange is 
unique in the future markets of the 
world. It is the first to deal in a ae 
commodity, one that is perishable an 
not capable of being warehoused or 
stored. The packer can now know six 
months ahead what his hogs will cost 
him if he wishes, and he can contract 
product on that basis. If there is a 
sharp change in the market, he can 
hedge his contracts and protect himself. 

“The futures market has made of 
hogs a liquid commodity, deliverable 
every business day of the year. It has 
not injected the slightest obstacle to 
the free movement of these live animals 
from the producer to the processor or 
slaughterer. In fact it facilitates the 
movement by putting standard quality 
as the basis of all trades and estab- 
lishes futures values on that grade only. 
It makes it possible to buy or sell for 
a far distant month and know definitely 
that a standard quality animal will be 
exchanged for a definite amount of 
money, with a fancy grade deliverable 
at an established premium over the 
contract price.” 

In the six weeks since the opening 
of the futures market on March 1, 1930, 
19,150 hogs of what is known as “stand- 
ard” grade have been sold. It is be- 
lieved that when the importance of this 
new facility is fully understood, it will 
be recognized as one of the most in- 
fluential factors ever injected into the 
marketing system for hogs. 
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Mr. Prospect, as we have 
discussed door problems 
I have stressed the fact 
that every worthwhile 
cold storage door improve- 
ment for over forty years 
past has been put on the market by either 
the Jamison or Stevenson Companies. But 
the need for those improvements came from 
our study of your problems » » » Take the 
Stevenson “Door that Cannot Stand Open” 
as an example » » » You, and other users of 
cold storage, realized that workmen could 
leave any regular door wastefully open. The 
vestibule-air-lock doubled the door closing 
labor, used costly space and failed to solve 
the problem » » » The illustration shows the 
only way to be sure that the opening is 
always closed unless filled with passing 
goods or man. The batten doors can’t stand 
open; from within they open the regular 
door when truck is pushed against them 
» » » So perfect in action that it has been 
adopted on busy doorways in all types of 
plants; and was “paid the compliment of 
imitation in all essential features”. This 
door, infringements of which have been 
enjoined by the U.S. Court, is yours at a 
price so moderate that the first one you 
install will soon buy 

others for you by its 

savings in refrigeration, 

space and labor. 


See our advertisement in issue of 
May 10, 1930. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
ieee a eke Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S. A.......... 


STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
- « « Chester, Pennsylvania,U.S.A..........-. 


evr ys Branch Offices: 300 Madison Avenue. NEW YORK ........ 
ooccee 1832 Builders Bldg., 228 N. La Salle Street, CHICAGO ...... 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES... 333 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 
D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE ... Southern Representatives, 
address Hagerstown... Foreign Agents: Von Hamm-Young, HONOLULU 
..- Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON ... Okura & Company, JAPAN 


lt¢ 






April 26, 1930. 





(Patented) 


STEVENSON 
“DOOR THAT CANNOT STAND OPEN’”’ 


Combines a standard cold storage outer door with two cam- 
actuated, armored batten doors that keep themselves constantly 
closed except when traffic is actually passing through. Just as 
easy to operate from the outside as a single regular door. 
Easier from the inside because the batten doors themselves 
throw open the outer door. » » » Is replacing regular doors 
of all makes, on busy doorways in large and small plants. 
» » » Write for complete description. » » » Protected by 
patents No, 1,099,626 and 1,208,042 — fully sustained by court 
decree March 4, 1930— copy of which will be sent on request. 


NO INFRINGEMENTS WILL BE TOLERATED 


QUNLSOTL 








1930. 











April 26, 1930. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


SIDE BRINE SPRAY IN COOLER. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

in no way from the appearance of the 

room. 

Close regulation of the temperature 
is also possible by installing a valve at 
each spray. A valve should also be 
installed in the main brine line at the 
point where it enters the room so that 
the refrigeration can be turned off and 
the pipes emptied when repairs are 
necessary or when the cooler is not in 
use. 

Installation of brine sprays in the 
hog and beef coolers of the Chicago 
plant of the Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., recently made available 7,200 ad- 
ditional square feet of working space 
without the need for any new building 
construction. In addition, according to 
the management, the efficiency and the 
capacity of the coolers have been in- 
creased and a more effective working 
arrangement gained. 

Hogs Chilled in 15 Hours. 

The cooler building is four stories 
high. The brine loft was formerly lo- 
cated on the fourth floor, the beef cool- 
ers on the third floor, the hog coolers 
on the second floor and the office, ship- 
ping and hog cutting room on the first 
floor. 

As rearranged, the fourth floor (for- 
merly used as brine loft) is a curing 
cellar with a storage capacity of 800,- 
000 lbs. of meats. On the third floor 
are the two beef coolers, on the second 
four hog coolers and the hog cutting 
room and on the first the office and 
shipping room. 

There formerly were two hog coolers 
on the second floor, the hogs being 
chilled 48 hours. By installing side 
sprays in line with the columns these 
two coolers have been divided into four 
bays with a total capacity of 2,400 hogs 
every twenty-four hours. Hogs are per- 
fectly chilled in from 15 to 20 hours, 
depending on the weight of the car- 
casses. The circulation of air in the 
room has also been improved and shrink 
has been reduced considerably. 

Cooler Capacity Increased. 

Individual sprays were installed in 
the beef display cooler. Formerly these 
coolers had capacities for 600 and 200 
cattle respectively. They now have 
capacities of 800 and 400 cattle. In 
addition the air circulation has been 
much improved, refrigeration costs 
have been reduced, odors practically 
eliminated and carcasses that have 
hung for some time have a much better 
color and require less trimming. 

By installing individual sprays in the 
beef sales cooler it has been possible to 


make a very attractive room and at the 
same time get the refrigerating effi- 
ciency and results sought. One spray 
has been placed at each column, one at 
each corner of the room and a row 
along the side walls in line with the 
columns. This room is 64 by 112 ft. 
and contains 43 sprays. Temperatures 
of 34 to 36 degs. F. are maintained. 

Close regulation of temperature 
through regulation of the valve at each 
spray is possible. A master valve in 
the main brine supply line has been 
installed, so that the pipes within the 
room can be emptied when repairs are 
necessary or when the cooler is not in 
use. 

-——- fe -— 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Clinton Ice Co., Butler, Mo., 
will erect an ice and cold storage plant. 

The Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Elizabeth City, S. C., is planning the 
erection of a large addition to its plant. 

A cold storage warehouse will be 
erected at 2902 Main st., Houston, Tex., 
by the Edmoundson Refrigerating Co. 

The Detroit City Service Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has acquired the General 
Cold Storage Co. 

A permit has been granted to the 
Eureka Ice & Cold Storage Co., Eureka, 
Calif., for the construction of an addi- 
tion to its plant. 

Capital stock of the Southern Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Providence, R. I., has 
been increased from 10,000 to 20,000 
shares of no par value. 

A 30-ton ice plant, which will also 
include cold storage space, will be 
erected in Morgan City, La., by C. R. 
Brownell. 

The capacity of the cold storage de- 
partment of the plant of the Phoenix 
Products Co., Americus, Ga., will be in- 
creased. 

One of the buildings of the Arctic 
Cold Storage Co., Spokane, Wash., was 
destroyed by fire recently. The loss 
was about $50,000. 

A new 30-ton compressor was added 
recently to the equipment of the 
a Cold Storage Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 


Contracts have been let by the H. S. 
Cold Storage Warehouse Co., Chicago, 
Ill., for the erection of a 22-story cold 
storage warehouse. The plant will be 
located on West Pershing Road. 

Construction work has started on the 
cold storage plant of the Central Power 
& Light Co., San Antonio, Tex. It will 
be 70 by 150 ft., three stories high, and 
will cost about $100,000. 

The Polar Co., Dover, Del., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 to operate cold storage and 
refrigerating plants. The incorpora- 
tors are H. E. Grantland, H. H. Snow 
and L. E. Gray. 

Announcement has been made by the 
manager of the Portocoma Piers, Ta- 
coma, Wash., that work will commence 
soon on a two-unit cold storage plant 


to be built at a cost of $300,000. One 
million feet of storage space will be 
provided for by the structure, which 
will be erected at the port piers. Pres- 
ent plans call for completion of the 
work in time to take care of this year’s 
fruit pack. 

Union Cold Storage Co. of South 
Africa, Ltd., recently formed with a 
paid up capital of 75,000 pounds ster- 
ling, has a working arrangement with 
the Congo Rhodesian Ranching Co. and 
the Compagnie de Levage et d’Alimen- 
tation da Katanga. The firm has ac- 
quired the property of Messrs. Sparks 
and Burford, Ltd., of Durban and Con- 
gella. The immediate plans of the com- 
pany are the creation of a market for 
50,000 head of cattle per year with pro- 
vision for an expansion of this trade as 
increase in demands develop. 

——_—_}—— 
CONSUMER MEAT PREFERENCES. 
(Continued from page 23.) 
Blue was a favorite with 14 per cent 
of the women, green with 10 per cent, 
white with 9 per cent and red with 8 
per cent. 

Ninety-four per cent of the men and 
79 per cent of the women gave no color 
which they particularly disliked. Five 
per cent of the men disliked red, 6 per 
cent black, 3 per cent yellow. Red was 
disliked by 11 per cent of the women, 
black by 4 per cent, blue by 3 per cent 
and yellow, green and orange by 2 per 
cent. 

Popular Type Faces. 

Style of type also has an important 
place in developing an attractive meat 
package. The study included, there- 
fore, preferences for type faces as ex- 
pressive of various commodities. 

A card bearing the reproduction of 
type faces was presented to all of the 
1,062 persons to whom the trade name 
test, reported in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER of April 5, 1930, page 29, was 
given. 

This type preference was tested in 
connection with meat, with books, and 
in association with advertising of other 
popular non-food products. 

Bookman was found to be the most 
popular type face associated with pack- 
aged meat products. In the case of 
bacon, both men and women gave Book- 
man first rank. Men chose Franklin 
Gothic second, women Bodoni. Ultra 
Bodoni Italic was the men’s third choice 
and Franklin Gothic the women’s. 


Men Like Bold Face Type. 


The men had a tendency to choose 
heavier type faces than did the women. 
After Bookman as a first choice, 
Franklin Gothic was second in first 
choices, Ultra Bodoni Italic third in 
first choices and second in second 
choices, Caslon fourth in first choices 
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but rather low in the number of second 
choices. 

In the case of ham, Bookman re- 
ceived the largest number of total 
choices, but Franklin Gothic led in the 
number of first choices. Ultra Bodoni 
Italic was second and Bookman third 
in the number of first choices received. 
In second choices, Bookman and Frank- 
lin Gothic received the same number. 

The type face most popular on pack- 
ages of lard and lard substitutes was 
Franklin Gothic. Second choices for 
lard were Caslon and Bookman and for 
lard substitutes Ultra Bodoni Italic and 
Caslon. Garamond, Bodoni and Ultra 
Bodoni Italic found some popularity. 

Type faces for some non-food com- 
modities were studied as_ controls. 
These included books, automobiles, 
toothpaste and radio. 

Wide Variation in Choice. 

For books the first choices were for 
Bernhard Cursive, Goudy Hand-tooled 
and Caslon. For second place, Kabel 
Bold, Bernhard Cursive and Goudy 
Hand-tooled. 

In the case of automobiles the first 
choices ranking in the order named was 
for Ultra Bodoni Italic, Franklin 
Gothic and Goudy Hand-tooled. For 
second choices, Ultra Bodoni Italic, 
Franklin Gothic and Goudy Hand- 
tooled. 

Kabel Bold was the first choice for 
tooth paste with Bernhard Cursive 
almost equally popular. Ultra Bodoni 
Italic was third in the rank for first 
place. For second choice, Kabel Bold 
was first, Goudy Hand-tooled second 
and Caslon third. 

For radio the first choice was Ultra 
Bodoni Italic, Goudy Hand-tooled and 
Bernhard Cursive. In the second choice 
Goudy Hand-tooled was first. 

The sixth and last installment of this 
resume of the Pittsburgh survey of “Con- 
sumer Attitude Toward Packaging of 
Meats” will report the attitude of retail- 
ers toward packaged meats and the pack- 
age practices and experience of meat 
packers distributing in the Pittsburgh 


rea. 
area 
GROUNDING STRAY CURRENTS. 


Stray electric currents from lighting 
and power circuits may cause corrosion 
of any piping or equipment in contact 
with brine. These currents are very 
destructive to cast iron and steel fit- 
tings. When these stray currents exist 
or are suspected, it is a good plan to 
connect the equipment to a good ground 
with low resistance copper cable. This 
will prevent the currents from passing 
through the brine. 
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CENTRAL BRITISH ABATTOIR. 


Establishment of an abattoir in Glou- 
cester, England, capitalized at approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 pounds sterling (about 
$14,250,000), has been proposed by the 
Empire Marketing Board. 

This plant is expected to furnish a 
centralized livestock slaughtering point 
at which farmers can be paid a better 
price for their cattle, and from which 
meat can be marketed at appreciably 
lower prices due to the savings made 
in operation on a large scale and in the 
more economical utilization of by- 
products. 

The proposed abattoir will deal with 
fat cattle only, weighing between 1,100 
and 1,350 lbs. live weight. It will be 
open to receive animals from England, 
Ireland, Wales and Scotland. Irish 
supplies will probably account for the 
larger part of the turnover, and it is 
for this reason that a site suitable for 
docks has been chosen. 

The proposed scale of operation is 
very much bigger than anything visual- 
ized hitherto in the United Kingdom, 
the cost of the abattoir itself absorb- 
ing approximately one-half of the three 
million pounds. 

Cattle from Ireland will be shipped 
from Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick 
and Waterford, and English and Scotch 
supplies will be transported by rail or 
road as may be found more economical 
or convenient. Distribution of meat 
throughout the country will be by direct 
road service or a combined rail or road 
service. 

While this scheme is still in its 
infancy, the American trade commis- 
sioner at London says preparation has 
already been made to enter into direct 
contracts with farmers for the supply 
of graded cattle. The idea of the plan 
is not to make the principal profit from 
beef but mainly on the utilization of 
by-products. 

It is stated that offers of support 
have already been received from the 
National Farmers Union, and that the 
ministry of agriculture has promised 
to furnish the necessary statistical 
information, also that the scheme has a 
substantial measure of support from 
financial interests in London. 


—_—_ eo 
WOMAN MEAT INSPECTOR. 


Austria acquired its first woman meat 
inspector in the appointment of Mrs. 
Mimi Weiss, who is said to have passed 
the careful examination for candidates 
with honors. She is the wife of a 
veterinary surgeon. 


April 26, 1930. 


TRUCKED-IN LIVESTOCK. 


Growing use of the motor truck for 
transporting livestock to market is 
brought out in a recent review of drive- 
in receipts of livestock during 1929, 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Compared with 1917, the year when 
motor transportation of livestock to 
market began to be a factor, trucked-in 
cattle in 1929 showed an increase of 546 
per cent; calves 739 per cent; hogs 978 
per cent and sheep and lambs 875 per 
cent. 

Trucked-in receipts have shown a 
constant increase since 1918, although 
six years out of 12 show decreases in 
the combined receipts of livestock. 
These receipts in the case of cattle and 
hogs showed their greatest gains in 


1928. 
The markets which lead in the 
trucked-in receipts of the various 


classes of livestock are Omaha, Sioux 
City and St. Paul in cattle; St. Paul, 
East St. Louis and Indianapolis in 
calves; Sioux City, Omaha and Indian- 
apolis in hogs; and Omaha, St. Joseph 
and Sioux City in sheep. 

For all classes of livestock combined, 
the three leading markets in number 
of head received by truck are Omaha, 
Sioux City and Indianapolis. 

The three markets receiving the 
largest percentage of their total sup- 
ply of livestock in this manner are In- 
dianapolis, with 60.3 per cent; Oklaho- 
ma City, 49.9 per cent; and Sioux City, 
49.4 per cent. 

The total number of meat animals 
driven-in, in 1929, to all of the prin- 
cipal markets was nearly 14,000,000 
head. This was 21.9 per cent of the 
total number of animals received. 


——-—— 
NEW ABATTOIR IN SINGAPORE. 
An up-to-date abattoir for the 


slaughter of hogs is to be erected in the 
early future on the outskirts of Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements, according to 
advices to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Last year the city con- 
sumed the meat of 220,000 hogs. The 
new abattoir is designed to provide im- 
proved facilities for the preparation of 
this pork. It is planned to be a more 
or less temporary affair, as the munici- 
pality intends to erect a plant a few 
years hence that will supplant the 
temporary structure. The proposed 
permanent plant will have a capacity 
of 600 to 800 hogs daily. 

sis ac) Cala 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for bargains. 


























Small Unit Type Phoenix Compressor 


A wonderful 
Automatic Ice 


Meat Packer 


Operates Chain 


Write for Prices 
The Phoenix 
Ice Machine Co. 


2711 Church Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Machine 
for 


That 


Markets 















Ideal insulation for 
meat plants: Ice 
tanks, cold rooms, 
cold piping, roofing, 
floors, etc. 


Mundet “Jointite” 
Cork Board 


No job is too large or too small for 
Mundet. We handle all details includ- 
ing complete installation by our n- 
tract Department. 


L. Mundet & Son, Inc. 


Established 1865 
461 8th Ave. New York City 
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Chicago Section - 


E. C. Fox, vice president, Canada 
Packers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, has 
been in Chicago this week. 


Ernest S. Urwitz, general manager, 
Dryfus Packing Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
was in Chicago this week. 

Frank Kohrs,  secretary-treasurer, 
Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., was 
in Chicago during the week. 


_ Sam Stretch, the spice man, shed the 
light of his genial countenance on the 
trade in the Chicago territory this week. 


John T. Agar, of the Agar Packing 
& Provision Co., Chicago, is back at his 
desk, entirely recovered from a recent 
attack of flu. 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Ia., 
stopped in Chicago this week on his 
return from New York. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 20,749 cattle, 9,902 calves, 
51,401 hogs and 35,778 sheep. 


Jay C. Hormel, president, George A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., was in 
Chicago this week on his return from 
a few days at French Lick, Ind. 


H. P. Hale, of H. P. Hale Co., pack- 
inghouse brokers, Boston, Mass., was 
in Chicago this week on his way to 
Ottumwa, Ia., to be present at his 
brother’s funeral. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Apr. 19, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Last wk. Prev. wk. | 1929.” 
Cured meats, Ibs...11,184,000 15,720,000 16,695,000 


Fresh meats, Ibs. ..31,338,000 42,194,000 37,782,000 
Lard, lbs. ........ 3,606,000 5,081,000 8,667,000 


H. R. Davison, director of the Insti- 
tute’s department of waste elimination 
and livestock, spoke before a meeting 
of the Interstate Livestock Producers’ 
Association held at Lincoln, Neb., April 
17 and 18. Mr. Davison also addressed 
the annual meeting of the Livestock 
Loss Prevention Association held at 
Columbus, O., on April 24. 


~~ --- Gp 


SWIFT’S BUILDING PROGRAM. 

Swift & Company’s contribution 
toward overcoming unemployment and 
improving the general business situ- 
ation is a $2,000,000 program of build- 
ing and improvements, as outlined in 
President Louis F. Swift’s statement 
to shareholders in connection with the 
company’s last annual financial report. 

This building program, which has 
been under way since that time, 
includes a new produce plant, packing- 
house market and garage at Denver, 
Colo.; new branch houses in Philadel- 
phia and Birmingham; the modernizing 
of the Montgomery, Ala., packing plant; 
and new produce plants in Yoakum, 
Paris and Taylor, Tex.; Detroit Lakes, 
Minn.; Ardmore, Okla., and Garden 
City, Kans. In addition, the produce 
plants in Clinton, Hampton and 
Dubuque, Iowa, are being rebuilt. 


CLOSING HOG FUTURES. 
Daily closing quotations in the hog 
futures market conducted by the Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange for the week 
ended April 25, 1930, were as follows: 
SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1930. 


Un- 

Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 

To arrive (4 days).. ..... SS daw . ovata a 
DO eR P ? WOO hace exep ees “eeere 
Mes 6 Intatas dltwaac t Aced” TeAaes:  Seeae ey Mates 
SS biatavcast inh ¥ewee! Sobee peeuel wees 
Eira SEARS a glary Bikee Wid) eresabnaie | aeleeraseinea? Sere 


MONDAY, APRIL 21, 1930. 





TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1930. 


ME NS Wid a-ce'e sxe Ss ME Seate. ayaa) ieee 
BE “hiv Kale5 o Wsaig-aieie PE: Sckices. xe Kee Gedees 
BE {s Gdcweu nde ene SEY. gtiaec . phukegovesety 
Se SS eda e erie ss SE. teva? Masaies. wre en 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1930. 


We ne SRIND AS Sapacvceege ev eea.  eeees 
April 











THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1930. 


DE. iid sss csinmitn'as 4 COG. asee a. Wevee ) eeets 

Se aie inwe se acaaaiy he Gia RNtig im © sta BO eRe” 3 Syd 
DE nti dasgeeoweeice bapee. ovens Srsae, Sti 
RNG: 5 5 Vien a elek DA daig tt, Wins e Sane 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1930. 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs 
weighing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. 
Carlot—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in ex- 
cess of 1,500 Ibs. 


a 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Apr. 19, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 


ended Prey. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Apr. 19. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses 7,039 7,620 8,894 
Cows, carcasses. 964, 1,442 799% 
Bulls, carcasses. 261 160 88 
Veals, carcasses. 14,805 14,233 12,863 
Lambs, carcasses 28,198 32,428 28,250 
Mut., carcasses. 2,887 2,198 2,577 
Beef cuts, Ibs... 118,298 260,795 351,873 


Pork cuts, Ibs. . .2,159,568 1,478,746 1,899,036% 
Local slaughters: 


Cattle 7,420 9,500 9,836 
Calves .. 14,922 19,684 16,530 
Hogs .... 41,734 44,233 48,648 
ER waking osices 57,685 56,433 43,200 





a 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and. fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Apr. 19, 1930: 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Apr. 19. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,820 2,138 2,679 
Cows, carcasses 820 822 1,002 
Bulls, carcasses .. 363 285 405 
Veals, carcasses 1,957 2,006 1,976 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 13,368 15,311 10,817 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,229 1,401 863 
Pork, Ibs. ...........-.502,895 577,184 25,813 


t 1,016 1,495 1,490 
Calves «+ BI 2,361 2,050 
Hogs .. 16,467 17,730 16,942 





5,000 5,853 3,118 








Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















IMPROPER FEEDING EN ROUTE. 


The packer is confronted almost daily 
with problems on livestock shipments. 
This is the third of a series of ques- 
tions and answers to some of these 
problems. 

Question.—“Are the railroads liable 
for our losses where they do not proper- 
ly feed and care for our hogs, which 
reach us half-starved and famished for 
water?” asked a Maryland packer, who 
accompanies his question with a report 
of this carrier’s feeding operations. 

Answer.—Although the law imposes 
upon the shipper certain duties concern- 
ing the care of livestock when he ac- 
companies the shipment, this does not 
relieve the carrier from his obligation 
to furnish proper facilities. 

In this particular case, it is alleged 
that the carrier did not unload the 
stock; that the feed was stuffed through 
cracks in one side of the car; that 
watering was wholly inadequate. 

If these are facts, this carrier should 
be compelled to answer to the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry for violat- 
ing its rules setting forth the proper 
method of caring for animals en route. 
Im addition, the owner of the stock 
should recover the full value of any 
animals dying from the result of such 
inexcusable neglect, and for any excess 
shrinkage resulting from improper feed- 
ing and watering. 

This presents a_ situation that de- 
serves to be pressed to the limit for 
two reasons: 

1—To let the public know all facts 
regarding this flagrant neglect. 

2—To teach this and other railroads 
to exercise greater care in the future. 


Another question and answer will ap- 
pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

——_@—— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 


at Boston for the week ended Apr. 19, 
1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Apr.19. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,347 2,170 2,151 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,552 1,598 1,431 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 55 65 81 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,037 2,503 1,902 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 20,044 22,310 17,872 
Mutton, carcasses .... 850 570 821 
ee ee ree er 476,625 646,876 366,624 

—— &—____- 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 
gains. 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carilot aaee, Thursday, 





PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2407 SOUTH LA SALLE SYREET 


&GO. tLb 


Apr. 24, 1 
Regular Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
eee sees 21 21 
BEMED- Sivvcevectcvcnveves 19% 13% 
WBBE ncccccccccvcccssecs 18% 
re 18% 17% 
Ds, <etsapwespeensonees 18% 17 
aa 18 17 
10-16 range............+. 18% arr 
SBE PRR. 22 cccoccvccs 8 
8S. P. Boiling Hams 
H. Run Select. 
BES cic ccccenvensevecses 17 17% 
BG. pe sccccevenrscesess 17 17% 
BO-BB n cccccccccccvcccecs 17 17% 
Skinned Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
20% 20 
20 19% 
19% 18% 
19 184 
18% 8 
18% 17% 
18% 17% 
17% 16% 
15% 16 
15% 15% 
Picnics. 
Green a..?. 
Sf  Peyeerer tr ere 14 14% 
DD 5 cedsccd<cconeseonce 13% 13% 
0 eee 3 12 
DEE swab ncesSeeseneeces 13 12 
BPE 6b s0 tecewnsecdonece 13 12 
Bellies. 
Green 8. P. 
OB cccvvccvecscsecvseces 19 19 
DUD od iysivaaksaeesuane 18% 18% 
BIER: dccewessccsanvdwess 18% 18% 
BBES .cccccccccccessvece 16% 164% 
MM x, coos Sunasehcboe 15% 15% 
BPD cece cccrncnsceonsee 15% 15% 
Dry cure bellies lc over S. P. bellies. 
D. 8. Bellies. 
Clear. Rib. 
SO err 14% aes 
BRED nvccevcwccvcccsoces 14% pee 
DEE. 2 6366snpien6eaesvens 14% cee 
DED: Sabhhe baked badice ses 14 14% 
BEER s560secnsseonssnce's 13% 14% 
es cidhanabesstboove 13% 14 
DEE. iin psavaceesceseesss 13% 13% 
SEG ck Gras caetetan ¢ 13% 13% 
D. 8. Fat Backs 
BD sescreeesdscveseuscrvetdbesescecssces 8% 
DEED © 00 0600.0600 6000045545 500606055000 5000%8 9 
EES ae a RE Set SO RE Te Reacts gi 9% 
DR Chon Lade eG kak eb ginieeseneeshes 10% 
MET Acc ceeeh niuikancks ine bows scepissseds 11% 
DD chbe eps) ee osdanbOn 50000 d0kd06 cose ces 2 
EEE ccc 0cncbsdcdecdcnessvesscviescctucesse 12% 
D. S. Rough Ribs. 
iD. -6 2 bd bb epedS hobs Cae qUutdestiones<esne 
DE sanese<ehAden 06008 nSes 006s bec ee ceese 
SED pew he ssbb $0e00b es 5008 sancccesecesacs 
SY Sa bcdpenckbeseunsecsd Wav bhedes dnecicss 
Other D. S. Meats. 
Extra short clears.......... 35-45 12% 
Extra short ribs............ 35-45 12% 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 11% 
CTS “Acowdevaocesc acd 4-6 8% 
TJowl Dutts ....csccccccccees 814 





FUTURE PRICES. 














SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1930. 
Open. High. low. Close. 
LARD— 
May ...10.30 10.30 10.30 10.30ax 
July ...10.52% 10.52% 10.52% 10.52%yax 
Sept. ..10.75 10.75 10.72% 10.72 -4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May -13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 
July 113.60 13.60 13.60 13.60ax 
Sept. 13.624%4b 
MONDAY, APRIL 21, 1930. 
LARD— 
May ...10.27% 10.27% 10.25 10.25 
July ...10.50 10.50— 10.47%— 10.474%—ax 
Sept. ..10.72% 10.72% 10.67 \%- 10.70 
CLEAR BELLINS— 
May ...13.45 13.45 13.42% 13.42% 
July ...13.57% ae ia oe 13.57 wax 
es as See ° ones 13.62%n 
TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1930. 
LARD— 
May ...10,22% 10.22% 10.20 10.20b 
July ...10.45 ee 10.45b 
Sept. ..10.67% 10.67 % 10.65 10.65-——b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...13.40 bx 13.40ax 
July ...13.55 os re 13.55ax 
Sept. ..13.60 13.62% 13.60 13.62% 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1930. 
LARD— 
May ...10.22% 10.30 10.22% 10.30 
July ...10.47% 10.55 10.47% 10.52%b 
Sept. ..10.67% 10.75 10.67% 10.75ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May . 13.40 13.40 
July 13.55 13.55 
| Sa - 13.65b 
THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1930. 
LARD— 
May . 10.30 10.30 10.27% 10.27% 
July ...10.50 10.52%— 10.50 10.52% 
Sept. ..10.75 10.75 10.72% 10.72% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...13.30 13.30 
Me i wintens 13.50ax 
Sept. 13.60 ‘ 13.60 
FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1930. 
LARD— 
May ...10.20-17% 10.22% 10.17% 10.22 4ax 
July .-10.45-42% 10.47% 10.40— 10.45 
Sept, ...16.62% 10.70 10.60— 10.67 Wax 
CLEAR BELLIES- 
May ...13.30 13.30 13.15 13.25n 
July - 13.45 13.45 13.20 13.37% 
ED, ts 6-abe ° : 13.50 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
fe 


SWIFT DONATES CLUB TRIPS. 


Prizes for farm boys and girls, who 
are members of the 4-H clubs and who 
produce the best meat animals in their 
state, have been awarded by Swift & 
Company through the National Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Club Work. 

These prizes will go to workers in 19 
states. Those to Arkansas, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming being in the form of 
trips to the Ninth National 4-H Club 
Congress held in conjunction with the 
International Livestock Exposition at 
Chicago the first week in December. 

State champion club members in 
Idaho and Oregon will receive trips to 
the Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position at Portland, Ore., the Colorado 
champion, a trip to the National West- 
ern Livestock Show at Denver; the 
Ohio state champion, to the Livestock 
Exposition at Cleveland; and the Texas 
champion, a trip to the Southwestern 
Livestock Show at Fort Worth, all at 
the expense of the packing company. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Apr. 23, 1930. Cor. wk., 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ae 3 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 
Rib roast, It. end...45 35 20 45 
Chuck roast 2 
Steaks, round 
Steaks, sirl. lst cut.45 40 
rterhouse..60 45 25 


20 


BEY Basses” 
nt 














50 
Steaks, 60 29 
Steaks, flank ....... 28 2 18 2 18 
Beef we. Rua 2? 628 lS 17 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ........+. 32 28 18 28 18 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 20 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com 
Hindquarters ....... 30 22 40 36 
ee Brrr 28 23 42 38 
See. = 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder. . 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and join. bo 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
TABG occcccccescevese 24 26 
DE cc cucbkeseveess 14 14 
Shoulders .........+.. 16 =) 16 
Chops, rib and loin...35 as 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 24 @25 28 @30 
Loins, 10@12 av........- 5 27 @30 
Loins, 12@14 av. ay 25 28 
Toins, 14 and ove 22 24 
CHOPS ...ccceees @30 
Shoulders ......... @22 
eee @2 
ID sce ccesessvuse @18 
Pe @12 
Leaf lard, raw.........-- @l4 
Hindquarters 30 @35 
eee Ter @24 
RIE ocasais0sseaeevicne sed 32 @35 
DEE, ccbeccaccasdessan 16 @22 
Bhowlders ....ccccseccces 20 @22 
errr @50 @50 
Rib and loin chops...... @35 @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
__. BRCTPERLEL SLT 4 @ 5% 
__., PPP CPT eT Ere e 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 lbs........ 50 @50 
— rrr rr 16 @16 
pe skew eh beh ees cewne 14 16 
os AE savas Uj eehees Soe 12 12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.... 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated........... 556 5% 
SE RUD onc oewenenessneccs 7% 
POE WEPUERED occ sireccsccces 7% 
TMEBC CRIGURIS 6 vc cccccccvcsvess 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 38% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots 4%.c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis.... 8% aA 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
5 ton lots or more............. 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... 8% 9 
Ksorax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
oy carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
Medlam, ‘carlote, ‘per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
Are 
Second sugar, 90 bas! 
Syrup testing 68 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York...... .38 
Standard gran. f.0.b. SeGnans (2%). 4.90 
—e. curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
y serve, La., less 2%....... @4.40 
Peden curing sugar, "350 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.30 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
RO REP EE EEE F 21 23 
CRMMRMIOM sc cccccccccccccccccoccces 14 18 
ge ar Pern 30 33 
GORTRREE 2 ccc ccccccccccvcccseces 7 
DEED atu 0s49:0'000 he 0digae eee soues 17 
MAD cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccece 90 95 
POBUOE cc cscccccccecs err rerrrrery) ce 
Pepper, black” cchoes Nusa shade <b 81 35 
es DAGON cccccccessccccccce ee 30 
Pepper, red ......... PITT TITIT TTT os 20 


PRs MEEED. 6 wcbc0ndsccccvccsenes 38 42 
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Sacks. 


5% 


3% 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 






































Apr. 23, 1930. 
Prime native stecrs 24 @25 
Good native steers....... 23 @2+ 
PROGIWEN GROGTE.. 66265500. 20 @22 
ee 19 @2 
EE ee ee eee 14 @l7 
Hind quarters, choice....30 @31 
Fore quarters, choice .204%,@21 
Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, No. 1...... @4l 
Steer loins, N 2 a38 
Steer short loins, No. ail 
Steer short loins, No. @45 
Steer loin ends (hips) @s3l 
Steer loin ends, No. 2 @30 
Cow loins...... @23 
Cow short loins...... a2 
Cow loin ends a20 
Steer ribs, No. 1 27 
Steer ribs, No. 2 a26 
Cow ribs, No. @1s8 
Cow ribs, No. a@l4 
Steer rounds, 22 
Steer rounds, a21% 
Steer chucks, ais% 
Steer chucks, @1li 
Re... AAS ree als% 
Cow chuck @ls 
ee ae @13% 
Medium plates........... al1% 
ENE RO Rowe ks 4a 5 <6 aly 
Steer navel ends........ a@ 9% 
Cow navel ends......... al‘, 
wR aA es falz 
SeSONIR, MMU x09. W443 \¢ giao. aio 
Strip loins, No. 1, bone- 

Sh Ree abo 
Strip ioins, No..2..:.<... 7 
Sirloin butts, No. 1..... 

Sirloin butts, No. 2..... 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 
ie a ge 
Flank steaks. 

Shoulder clods. RAP: 
Hanging tende rloins. Sesiie 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 


Outsides, 
Knuckles, 


green, 
green, 


5@6 lbs. 
5@6 Ibs. 





















@22 


Beef Products. 





Brairs (per ib.)......... als 
NEI ils seals Sweet Gulia Sid p @l2z 
Tongues, 4@5...... seed @ST7 
he it: ee ee a3 
Ox-tails, per Ib. ware ais 
Fresh .tripe, plain catnip 7 @s 
prean tripe, H.C. os aio 
Livers .... aa fa 22 
Kidneys, per ee ios ais 
Lamb 
Choice lambs...... a20 
Medium lambs... .. ais 
Choice saddles. . fa 26 
Medium saddles. . fa 24 
Choice fores.... ais 
Medium fores........... fale 
Lamb fries, per Ib ‘ a33s 
Lamb tongues, per Ib ale 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib. . aso 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep.... a0 
Light sheep.. ais 
Heavy saddles... ais 
Light saddles. . ale 
REOAWY  TOFOG. 6. 6 o0isi es a 7 
Light fores. a 9 
Mutton legs.. a2 
ea aio 
Mutton stew.. pxgseidie a 7 
Sheep tongues, per Ib faye 
Sheep heads, each... . fai2 
Fresh Pork, Ete. 

Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. 122 
Pienic shoulders. .... aie 
Skinned shoulders........ al6% 
Tenderloins ano 
Spare ribs. . fal4 
ack “fat... ais 
Beston butts. . a20 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

MEM. ein a9itis'o a wiabelvicle ccee)- ewe 
Pc bis's sane a & ai 
Lo Pee aly 
Neck bones. . fa 6 
SE sa yc a hn Sins dp aia 
OO eS aie 
. 6 SAAS @ 7 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... all 
RSE a ao 
DER recipe 5c ee hres als 
EES ae ee ee a@i7 
SEEN athe hace aren aietarwsan$ % a 7 
Mc hae pniaela es re a9 

yr 
Veal. 
Choice carcass..... a2 
(300 CATORSS..........-.; 2 @18 
oo |” re 28 
—, 2 Saree 14 aii 
Medium backs............ 12 @13 


Cor. week, 


»” 
16 
29 
16 
15 


1929. 
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a3s 
(@3t 
a46 
a@3o 
a30 
a3o 
a2 
a3 
@22 
26 
@25 
@20 
ais 
@22% 
@22 > 
ais 
aii 
a2 
@16 
@l5 
q@le2 
a20 
aloy% 
@l2 
@ai1% 
@i10 


avo 


an 





a3 
fai2 
3A 
arb 
ali 
a & 
aio 
fa 24 
ai 


ase 





fais 
fa 20 
a2 
@ 22 
aie 
fais 
fa 24 
an 
are 


fail2 


a2 
aii 
aii 
ano 
M13 
fal 
aa 


a % 
ai10 


@1s 
aie 


Veal Products. 



















One, WR... Oo ssa cin ean 15 @18 4 @ls 
Sweetbreads . @so ai 
EE MAPNUS <nk g08 cas bOds @bs @60 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb, cartons.... @28 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.. @21 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. @19 
Country style sausage, smoked........ @24 
Frankfurts in sheep casings...... mip @23% 
Frankfurts in hog casings..... @22'% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice. . algo% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. @li 
Lologna in beef middles, choice... alg 
Liver sausage in hog bungs....... @1s8 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs. @25 
Liver sausage in beef rounds @l4 
BROMO 6k bonne va v0 s 000's0 Pi @Qli 
New England luncheon specialty. . @29'4 
Minced luncheon specialty............. @21 
II gins w:iiaier Widnes wa sic 6 bee's @24 
a SAP ELECTR eee @18 
Ps Rg cn tm 4s Wels damas P6 @saehe< @i19 
WE Gb ON cas Owiws ds Che dep k ys teat eee @i6 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 























Thuringer Cervelat .....ccccccccccccces 

NE a oe oi a Vie W 80a 59094 64d Owe bea ane 5 

TOOIBOOIIOE  ciecc tet eum seen ees seus seveeee < 
a ee 5 

See Salami, choice, in hog bungs... @46 

LB. C. Salami, new condition.......... @2 

Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... aas 

Genoa style BalAMl. . vccccccosccccvcce @i4 

eppe roni ° @4l 

Mortadella, new Qi 

COMICON ccc ccccccceccesscceces @538 

Italian style hams.. @4l 

Virginia hams .....scccccoce @56 

SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
SS eee eee $6.75 
Large tins, 1 CO CRATE... rcccccceccccssecs 7.75 

Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings 
Small tins, 2 to crate...... Ue CLR dae reves 
LRESS tins, 1 GO CIRTS.. co cccvesccces 

Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings 
BAN TI, S80 CEMCO. ccc ccsceacccssesises 7.5 
Large tins, 1 WO CIBGD ccc acccccvecceces 

Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Serpll Chee, BW CROSS. 6 ce cccceccccses 7.00 
Farge tins, 1 00 CTATO 2... .ccccvcccrscces 8.00 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS 

Regular pork trimmings............ ~-» 9 @10 

Special lean pork trimmings............ @19o 

Extra lean pork trimmings...... @21 

Neck bone trimmings............ be eae @i15% 

GE Ia Us pb Src Seas oNiwicet.ouss 10%@11 

ot Ere teed eee er ere @ 9 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy).....15%4@15% 

ET SRR Se ere ere 144 a@l4\, 

Shank meat ..... pee 5 @13% 

aR. ee ee ees @ 11% 

i rere 

Beef cheeks (trimmed)..............06. 

Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up... ‘ “all % 

Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up. ie @12 

Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @12 

RSE ee ee @ 5 


Pork tongues, canner trimmed 8. P.... 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 


lots. Usual advances 
quantities.) 


.164%4@17 


(Wholesale 


for smaller 


Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 
Domestic rounds, 
Export rounds, 
Export rounds, 
Export rounds, 
No. 1 weasands 
No, 2 weasands.. 
No. 1 bungs. 
pe Be a 
pg AR PET CReL Eero ee ee 5 
Middles, selected 


180 pack 
140 pack.... 
wide 


medium 
narrow...... 


Dried bladders: 
wide, flat 2.00 


12-15 in. 
10-12 in. 
8-10 in. 
6-8 in. 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds.. 


wide, 
wide, 
wide, 


















Narrow, special, per 100 yds.............. 2 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds............. 1.1: 
Wo BO SU. eee 15 
eer, We, Be Se PUB. on ccc ccscrcecets 85 
Export bungs skis wears th 30 
Large prime bungs .. .20 
PE UE Rs sce ccocsetacscevves 10 
WE, WS SII 5 oc ee cS owccnceenceeve 06 
OG oe 0 essen deuka’w cede 20 
I aN 5-d Uw avin Siew cs 60% ee'nd Ue daee 10 

VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl.............cceee $15.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 20-lb. bbl.. 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200- Ib. bbl.. 21.00 
ae ae RS ere 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl............ 77.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl. .. 58.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl.. . 71.00 











DRY SALT MEATS. 








Extra short clears... ...ccccsceccccccecs @i13s 
BEREE GROG WIM. 00 gcesecesacceccecccns @13 
Short civar middles, 60-lb. avg........ @15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs................ @14\ 
Clear bellies, 14@ 16 a's dive eh ew a's @14y% 
Rib bellies, 20@ @14\ 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. . @14% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs . @ 9% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs... @ll 
Regular <a aie ew ka @11% 
Se aiid nse une dhe aden edhaceteceaws @ 8% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 











Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs... @25% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... @26 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... @23% 
Phonics, 4GS IDS... cc scicvccvccccevcccs @21% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs..............06. @30% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs.............-. @24 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, S@12Z Wbs......ceccccvccccess @44 

OCutsides, GEPO We... ccccscccecsecces @39 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.........ccsccccece @4l 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @37 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. @4i 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ @27 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ @28 
Cooked loin roll, smoked...........+++6+ @48 

BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 

Meas POPE, TOBGIAE «oc ascnccvesscecsces $ @29.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 piec @32.56 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.... @32.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... @25.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @20.00 
Re EE Nd visevececdacueeenerses es @24.50 
PE EEE 4 6.400-0050 dese ecasneebeaonk 20.00 
Pe BU at tet en tculesniwad cn secede @27.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......... @28.00 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.5744@1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 
iron hoops.. 


1.65 @1.67% 
1. 71% Ql. 80 


: 2874 @2 


Ash pork barrels, galv. 
White oak ham tierces 
Red oak lard tierces 

White oak lard tierces 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 











margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 

prints, f.0.b. Chicago..........cecses @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @19% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @l7 

(30 and 60-Ib. solid packed tubs, Ic 

per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 

ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard oil. @i1% 
Headlight burning oil. @i1\ 
Prime winter strained... @i1 
Extra winter strained. . @10% 
Oe ARR rer @10% 
pi A eee eres re eer: ee ee ee @ 9% 
OE GE” SARS ere n @ 9% 
BO MN <n 00d ode BE cidinint' vn Vacionedaece @ 9 
pO ae re re - @9o 
Se as hy he OOO bas vn ticescncanes @16% 
I Oe 5a i5.c60 he Fabs cheke @12 
Special MERTALOOC Ol. oo cics ccccccccesess @10% 
TORR: OORIIE Gian os Secicvessesicecn @10% 
RG BS ME Giles bee vexcacewiwace 9% 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. 


per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. 


Prices are for of] in barrels. 


LARD. 


Prime steam re ren @10.25 
Prime stebim, LOOG6 soc. ei ccd cvicee cscs @ VAT 
Kettle rendered, tierces. . @10.40 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y. Se Re @11.00 
RTE og ae ota 6 che phe tad Ko umes eet @ 9.62% 
NOUCRAl, Im TlETOOR. 20s seccescccescss 





Compound, ace. to quantity 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oll, extra, in tierces.............. aegie® 
Oleo stocks 


Prime No, 1 oleo oil pe en 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil. we 9% 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil ° 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, 844 8% 





TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 7% 
Prime packers. tallow si ..6esccccccceers 1% 











No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a. cVebeevaeduas D 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f. Ss ste amet nee 54@ 5% 

Choice white grease .......... seeees 64@ 6% 

A-WaeeO BOONES ccccsceceseccces 64@ 6% 

B-White grease, max., 5% acid. 5%@ 6 

Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a.... -- 5%@ 5% 

Brown grease, 40% f.f.8.......ceeee0e 54%@ 5% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed ofl in tanks, f.0.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt.......... 14%@ 7% 
White, deodorized, in bbls., f.0.b. Chgo. 9%@10 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls 9% @10 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b.. - 24@ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b 752 @ hye 
oe ee ee Se Eee 8% 
Cocoanut oil, sellers tanks, f.0.b. coast. 6%@ an 


Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 9%4%@ 9% 
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Retail Section 
How One Retailer Keeps Credit Losses 


Below One-Half 


Too few retailers, perhaps, give 
to credits the good judgment, care 
and attention they deserve. The 
result is losses that might have 
been credited on the profit side of 
the ledger. 

It has been demonstrated again 
and again that the meat retailer 
can keep his credit losses low. 
Care in extending credits and 
prompt collections when bills are 
due are requisites to prevent 
credit losses. 


But there are other factors that 
must be taken into consideration. 
A retailer in the West who does 
a large credit business with a 
very small credit loss outlines his 
method in the following article. 


Retailers who are interested in 
the credit angle will find in this 
article many thoughts that will 
enable them to operate this de- 
partment of their business with 
better results. 


Keeping Down Credit Loss 
By John T. Bartlett. 


On an approximate $29,000 credit 
business in 1927, Frank M. Burt, operat- 
ing the City Market, Ft. Lupton, Colo., 
charged off as uncollectable $408. How- 
ever, during 1928, Mr. Burt collected 
over half of this, because his charge-off 
policy is, as sound credit management 
suggests, a strict one. His credit loss, 
as a percentage of credit sales, was a 
little under 7/10 of 1 per cent. As a 
percentage of total sales, it was down 
close to % of 1 per cent. 

In business 13 years in Ft. Lupton, 
Mr. Burt always has extended credit in 
a large way, yet his credit loss, as a 
percentage of net total sales, has an- 
nually been less than % of 1 per cent. 

It is mighty good meat retailing to 
buy $29,000 of sales volume for around 
$200. That, in effect, is what Mr. Burt 
does when he grants credit. Can any 
market anywhere find a sane man who 
will undertake to add $29,000 of volume 
for $200? 

Gives Long-Time Credit. 

Considered as sales expense, a credit 
loss of % of 1 per cent or less, when 
credit sales are between 40 per cent and 
50 per cent of the total, can properly 
be considered as sales expense which is 
marvelously effective in returns. 

First-of-the-month outstandings of 


of One Per Cent 


the City Market range approximately 
from a low of $4,000 to a high of $8,000. 
The low point is reached when crops 
have been liquidated, and the farmer 
has the opportunity to pay up. The 
high comes in the Ft. Lupton district 
when the Fall harvest is under way. 

Credit for a meat retailer like Mr. 
Burt is not, he finds, as expensive a 
thing as for many large retail stores. 
Its actual cost is very little more than 
the bad debt loss. Office cost, which 
ranges high with a large business, is 
practically nothing with a small one 
like the City Market, because the re- 
tailer is his own bookkeeper. He does 
this work, with a credit file, largely as 
he goes along. He is his own collector, 
too. 

Care in Extending Credit. 

Postage and stationery costs are 
little, because a high proportion of ac- 
counts are paid in person, without 
formality of mailed statements. Like 
many other meat retailers, Mr. Burt 
has his margin of time which can be 
used in these ways. This is a big 
inducement to many meat retailers to 
extend credit. . It is one way of making 
productive time which might otherwise 
be lost. Bad debt losses need be but 
a negligible percentage. The addition 
of 20 to 50 per cent of fresh sales 
volume has a revolutionary effect. on 
overhead. 

These are City Market credit policies: 











What Qualities 
Win Customers? 


Here is something to ponder 
over, Mr. Retailer. 


Why should consumers patron- 
ize your store in preference to 
others ? 

Is the quality of your meats 
better ? 

Do you render a superior serv- 
ice? 

Is your store cleaner and more 
attractive, and your employees 
more courteous and more effici- 
ent? 


In short, has your store in- 
dividuality; is it distinct; has it 
built up a reputation? 

The public is interested in your 
store only as it is able to serve 
them better than others. 

It pays to make a store dif- 
ferent; to put it in a class by 
itself, 




















sre on nema ones 


Credit shall be extended with a great 
deal of care, and only to people who 
are entitled to it. Frank M. Burt, ex- 
tending credit, does not intend to take 
any chance. He extends credit, feeling 
morally certain he is going to get the 
money. A “farm product” himself, 
Mr. Burt knows the farmers and the 
farms of the Ft. Lupton territory, and 
what they will do. 

He knows the farming judgment pos- 
sessed, and the wisdom or otherwise of 
crop plans being tried out. When there 
is doubt, Mr. Burt makes any necessary 
investigation. There is _ practically 
always some local person in a position 
to give “inside” facts of an individual’s 
credit capacity. 

Must Have Courage to Say “No.” 

Country credit differs radically from 
city credit, in that the flow of income 
is not an even thing. The city has a 
payroll. The country has long intervals 
when little cash is coming in. Since, 
to some, long credit must be granted, it 
is particularly important to make sure 
of the credit risk before opening an 
account in the first place. 

A meat market catering to farmers 
is one which is going to receive numer- 
ous applications for credit. It isn’t 
necessary to broadcast an offer of 
credit, as numerous customers seek it. 
The meat retailer must know how to 
say “no,” and not be swayed by per- 
sonal friendships. The acid test is an 
impersonal one:—Is this party deserv- 
ing of credit on his resources, income, 
character, and credit record ? 

Terms must be adapted, as to length, 
to the individual. Mr. Burt has farm 
customers who pay him on the dot 
every month. He has a group of others 
who pay him once a year. He is glad 
to have both groups. 

Collects and Keeps Good Will. 

The important thing is to have a 
definite understanding, when the ac- 
count is opened, for times of payment. 
To a good credit risk, credit for 12 
months, when payment then is felt 
absolutely sure, represents no burden 
at all to Mr. Burt. He is glad to extend 
such terms when the customer is 
entitled to them, especially as thereby 
he “mortgages,” in a sense, the cus- 
tomer’s business. 

It is important, however, that such 
long terms are granted only to custom- 
ers entitled to them on the basis of 
ability to pay when the account comes 
due. 

Know how to ask a man for payment 
without losing good will. It is a variety 
of salesmanship. Dunning regularly a 
debtor who cannot possibly pay until 
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he has harvested a crop is to be con- 
demned. So is letting a customer pass 
through a time when he could pay but 
without approaching him. Accounts 
must be watched right through the 
year, and full information be possessed 
at all times concerning crop and income 
conditions of neighborhoods, districts, 
and individual farmers. 


Cooperates With Debtor. 


Exceptional care must be exercised 
in dealing with the occasional embar- 
rassed customer. No matter how skilful 
credit extension is, there are certain to 
be situations calling for judgment. Mr. 
Burt’s policy is to cooperate with the 
debtor and to cooperate with other 
claimants. 


Here is a man, for example, who 
owns two lots in town, clear. He has 
two merchant creditors. The debtor, 
approached in the right way, is ready 
to deed the lot. Mr. Burt proposes to 
the creditor, “I’ll take your claim off 
your hands, and pay you 80 per cent, or 
you take mine, and pay me 80 per cent. 
Take your choice. The man who buys 
the other’s claim will take the lot.” 

Here is another farmer who, through 
a series of misfortunes which could not 
have been anticipated, is financially 
insolvent. A study of his affairs indi- 
cates that he can pay out on a 50c on 
the dollar basis. Of course, if he goes 
through bankruptcy, the dividends will 
not total anything like this, because 
bankruptcy, at best, is an expensive 
process, whereas informal settlements 
are inexpensive. Frank M. Burt, in a 
situation such as this, doesn’t quibble. 
The 50 per cent settlement looks good 
to him. 

Keeps Credits Under Control. 


In a high proportion of cases, how- 
ever, Mr. Burt, cooperating with the 
debtor, has been able to arrange matters 
so that 100 per cent liquidation 
occurred in the end. His credit losses 
in 13 years have already been men- 
tioned. 

Keeping on the right terms with the 
credit customer whose account hasn’t 
been paid as was agreed requires a 
great deal of tact. It is possible for 
credit dealing to cost a great deal of 
patronage, as Mr. Burt emphatically re- 
marked. Particularly when credit is 
granted unwisely, it becomes a device 
whereby a consumer becomes indebted 
to the market, does not pay, and 
perhaps cannot be made to. He may 
later transfer his patronage to another 
market where it is quite probable he 
pays cash. 

The principle more fundamental than 
any other is, perhaps, the necessity 
which rests upon the market owner to 
keep credit dealing under full control. 
He cannot leave it to his customers to 
ride in the saddle. He must, with 
caution and judgment, grant and ad- 
minister credit at all times with regard, 
first, for the customer’s qualification for 
it. ‘Not the customer’s need, but the 
customer’s ability to pay at the time 
agreed on, is the important thing. 
Once the market owner has learned 
how to say, “no,” and to request pay- 
ment without offense, yet in manner to 
get response, the credit task is a long 
way toward accomplishment, judging 
from Frank M. Burt’s experience. 
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Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















FRANKFURTERS IN THE HOME. 

Besides steaming the sausage and 
eating it in a hot buttered roll or on 
bread as a sandwich, there are many 
attractive ways of preparing the frank- 
furter. This method of preparing the 
frankfurter is especially appropriate 
out-of-doors, but in the home frank- 
furters may be served in many attrac- 
tive and palatable ways. 

The following recipes are suggested 
by Winifred Brennan, Department of 
Home Economics, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 

For frankfurters au gratin, put a 
layer of seasoned mashea potatoes in a 
deep baking dish. Arrange on top of 
the potatoes twelve small frankfurters, 
skinned and browned in meat drippings. 
Cover with the rest of the potatoes. 
Sprinkle thickly with grated cheese ana 
over the top sprinkle buttered crumbs, 
and brown in a _ moderate’ oven 
(375°F.) for twenty minutes. 

For frankfurter salad, use 6 large 
frankfurters, cooked potatoes, 1 me- 
dium sized mild onion, 1 cucumber, 1 
medium sized pickle, salt and pepper 
to taste. Steam the frankfurters and 
set aside to cool. Skin them and cut 
into thin slices. Slice the cold potatoes, 
onion, cucumber and pickle and mix 
with the frankfurters. Marinate the 
salad with French dressing and serve 
on crisp lettuce and garnish with 
mayonnaise. 


oe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Harry D. Smith has been succeeded 
in the meat business at 8072 Russell 
st., Detroit, Mich., by I. N. Nagler. 

Otto Glueck has sold the People’s 
Sanitary Market, Grand Haven, Mich., 
to Tom Ruiter. 

Ray F. Blakely has sold his meat and 
grocery business on South Dunn st., 
Bloomington, Ind., to Orville Minkers. 

The Standard Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has engaged in the meat and grocery 
business on 18th st. 

George Beck and R. W. Rhoades, 
Carson City, Mich., have purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Victor 
Stone. 

C. J. Scheuler has opened the State 


aoe Meat Market at New Albany, 
nd. 


R. B. Whipple has opened a meat 
market in the George Martin Walnut 
st. Bldg., Dodge City, Kas. 

T. C. Peone has succeeded to the 
meat and grocery business at E. 2004 
Third ave., Spokane, Wash., formerly 
owned by I. L. Rosenbalm. 

V. H. Chapman, Ashland, Ore., has 
sold his meat market to C. Peterson. 

Henry and Gus Bock have purchased 
pe Midget Meat Market, Garibaldi, 

re. 
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Roberts & Finlayson, Chewelah, Wis., 
have been succeeded in the meat. busi- 
ness by Jack Finlayson. 

Christina Thompson and Simon 
Hagen, Troy, Ida., have engaged in the 
meat and grocery business under the 
name of the Range Market. 


The Calvert Co., Calvert, Wash., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000. The company will handle 
meats and vegetables. 

Clarence Brown has purchased the 
equipment of the Port Angeles Sanitary 
Market, Port Angeles, Wash. 

W. J. Stevens has engaged in the 
meat business in the Meikle Bldg., Ash- 
land, Ore 

Engel’s Market, Portland, Ore., is 
now operated under the ownership of 
Walter Hilbers. 

The Model Grocery and Market has 
been opened by W. E. Bray at Eugene, 
Ore. 

D. A. Grimes has purchased the meat 
market in the Elliott Bldg., Medford, 
Ore. 

The Austed Brothers Meat Market, 
Hubbard, Ia., has been damaged by fire. 

Clarence Larson sold his meat market 
at Clara City, Minn., to John Beck. 

G. Weske, Hinckley, Minn., sold his 
meat market to H. Fara. 

Ed Arndt, Wabasha, Minn., has pur- 
chased the Schaub Meat Market. 

George Berzel, New England, N. 
Dak., sold his meat market to J. W. 
Grasl. 

T. Richardson, Sutton, N. Dak., has 
been succeeded by Charles Ernst, who 
purchased his meat market. 

A. W. Kettlehut has purchased the 
Widmayer meat market at Delavan, 
Wis. 

John Gegerson recently opened a 
combined meat market and grocery at 
Rio, Wis. 

ad 
MEAT STORE OPERATING COSTS. 


Meat markets in Louisville, Ky., have 
operating expenses of but 11.37 per 
cent of sales, this being the lowest re- 
ported for any food retail outlets 
proper, only hay, grain and feed stores, 
among related products outlets, being 
slightly less. 

Operating expenses were considered 
to represent the dealer’s cash outlay for 
expense items. These did not always 
include an allowance for operator’s 
income, in the various forms of rent on 
owned building, interest on owned 
capital, and owner’s salary. 

The expense ratio was found to vary 
directly with the amount of manufac- 
ture or accompanying service, and 
inversely with the size of establishment 
and average size of purchase. 

Operating’ expenses for the various 
types of retail outlets were found to 
represent the following percentages of 
net sales: 

Hay, grain, and feed stores, 11.15; 
meat markets, 11.37; grocery stores, 
12.34; hucksters, 13.35; ice retailers, 
19.65; fresh fruit and vegetable stores, 
19.70; general stores, 19.76; delicatessen 
stores, 21.85; drug stores, 23.28; fish 
markets, 27.10; dairies, 28.42; bakeries, 
33.20; candy stores, 33.66; restaurants, 
40.66; ice cream parlors, 41.13; pool 
rooms, 42.30. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

Charles F. Hall, director of Swift & 
Company, Ltd., London, England, after 
enjoying a winter vacation at Miami 
Beach, Fla., spent a day in New York 
before returning to England. He sailed 
on the S. S. Majestic on April 25, which 
had included among its passengers on 
the Westward trip Amos C. Dean, also 
director of the Swift London Co. After 
a day in New York Mr. Dean left for 
Chicago, where he will be for a week 
or two. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
during the week ending April 19, 1930, 
is reported by the New York City De- 
partment of Health as follows: 

Meat.—Manhattan, 1,600 lbs.; Bronx, 
8 Ibs. Total, 1,603 lbs. Fish.—Bronx, 
4 lbs. Poultry and Game.—Manhattan, 
7 lbs.; Queens, 11 Ibs. Total, 18 lbs. 


On the return trip from England, 
where he spent several weeks on busi- 
ness, W. R. Brown, legal department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Brown 
were accompanied on the S. S. Beren- 
garia by F. C. Lawrenson of Wilson & 
Co., London office, and Mrs. Lawren- 
son, who plan to spend a few weeks in 
the United States. 


It seems as though employes at the 
plant of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company are determined 
to win every award that Armour and 
Company offer. They have now added 
to their collection a trophy gained 
through their efforts in the sales of 
Armour Star hams during the Easter 
season. 

An ever-welcome visitor at the Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., New York plant is Jay E. 
Decker, president of Jacob E. Decker 











WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
















Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Apr. 24, 1930: 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
GREED. ences cece nctecncess ceecccsees $19.00@21.00  $20.00@21.00 $20.00@21.50 $ .......... 
GUE See nccevnndecnccccenscsscccecocss 17.50@19.00 19.00@20.00 18.50@20.00 19.00@20.00 
omy (550-700 lbs 
KGhedekees 6 eew eee neseonndeveuce 19.00@21.50 éSeaneeees 20.00@22.00 21.00@22.50 
Pape pabeasdesbsaneseweseoscesses 17.50@19.00 Céedencees 18.50@20.50 19.00@20.00 
—— (500 Ibs. up): 
oem ccccecenccccccnnesescecoce 15.00@17.50 18.00@19.00 16.50@19.00 17.00@18.50 
on on 0d eS ee ewesreasesecovcocoreses 14.00@15.00 17.00@18.00 Te Lk err 
STEERS (1): 
a (300-550 Ibs.) : 
Sear rrr 20.00@22.00 ==. wn enee 21,GO@22.G0 nc cccccvee 
Renee cobb Ens 00000500 esd ee cenese 17.00@20.00 ececcccese 19.00@21.50 pase0séec 
ED 6 ont soko edWanscocsacdeconsesee DETTE 'sastbessee™ —‘“apadsdcate | sdadasnacs 
cows: 
Sn <iGpaduebstebbatesucsenstncaedss 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 15.50@16.50 
 cSaee ce hes va cheeisctseteenneu 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 15. 50@17.00 14.50@15.50 
DED sspharhdbbkdbeewebtensecn ses 13.00@14.00 14.50@15.00 14.00@15.50 12.00@14.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
Choice 7.00@19.00 20.00@22.00 17.00@20.00 nn nec cneee 
Good .... . 1b. 217.00 17.00@20.00 15.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 
Medium - 138. 15.00 13.00@16.00 12.00@15.00 13.00@16.00 
DEE bu bSanbeceeesecenrcunssecssea 11.00@13.00 10.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@13.00 
CALF (2) (3) 
DUNELG Usb op hbne.cd bh eee soe senecaen’s Pe  sessvecsae, esse sooee 15.00@16.00 
DEK abanWinnyebs$> ous boven ssanewes ee" Saepheepie!  “Kaedeorewe 13.00@15.00 
DD item shaven ab iceoensseuswe she De: “ peasobheee ©  Geecseucne 10.00@13.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
Dt “SeAsS hens Seccespcesecctcenes 24.00@27.00 24.00@27.00 26.00@28.00 24.00@27.00 
DEE 5S ciissdnckui suc eccesssscocec.d MDLOD 22.00@ 24.00 24.00@26.00 =. cn neneeee 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down) : 
DT : Srasweukene tds odbaneseosesiase 20.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 20.00@22.00 
SCD DESt SSS scan on bse ws eeeek eeesese se 19.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 
DD cineinceécebeenbedecadeesesént 18.00@19.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@19.00 
DE bab vedessenwenssssckaunas cee 17.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
ee 19.00@20.00  18.00@20.00 —20.00@21.00 
DE skeschbandchsens 18.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 
pens cenesntes 17.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
AbUAC6S0RSSASN dea dOS SHS CdS Cd 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 eesceceses 
nen ei em egesnbeseed6oenecseseecs 17.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 150091700 
16.00@18.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 
11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 
9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
20. es. 00 20.00@23.00 20.00@23.00 
20.00@21.00 20.00@22.00 -00@22.00 
18. 50919. 50 18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 
16.50@18.00 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 
eccccecece 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
14.50@15.50 wee eee 15.00@16.00 
fahonbapinasbiusecesesnebh 19.00@21.00 ceseeesees  20,00@22.50 — 20.00@ 22.00 
union nine: 
ED Sinan déq¥cnccciccavuwneccs Pe.) “sceuetiees + Senaweeewe.” \ keen ucie wis 
TRIMMINGS: 
DT nih shitns atebncetnnséeiecks shee AE, oe eee SP er a em Ua 
WEE “Ra hw Gn Sn ennew sss ccenebabedencsea EP)! "ls detssndada. -\\-aeeeeset ve cere eee 6 
(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on” 


at New York and Chicago. 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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& Sons, Mason City, Ia., who is spend- 
ing a few days in New York at this 
time. 

The Easter season was made more 
joyful for the family of Edward G. 
Byrne of the Wallabout market branch 
of Jacob Dold Packing Co., by the ar- 
rival of a bouncing baby boy two weeks 
ago. 

Dr. David Klein, Wilson Laboratories, 
Chicago, visited New York for a day 
during the past week, after which he 
left for Pinehurst, N. C., for a short 


stay. 
——4e—_ 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Among the subjects discussed at the 
meeting of the Jamaica Branch on 
Wednesday evening of last week was the 
educational meeting on May 7. This 
will include a moving picture of the 
Esskay plant. Announcement was also 
made by vice president Wild that the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary had extended an in- 
vitation to the ladies in the families 
of the members to be their guests at a 
kaffee clatch in the Hotel McAlpin on 
April 24. 


Mrs. George Kramer, wife of the Na- 
tional president and first president of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, celebrated a 
birthday on April 21st. 

Joseph Rossman, an active member 
and past president of the South Brook- 
lyn Branch, and Mrs. Rossman cele- 
brated a wedding anniversary on April 
24, ; 


~—---fe 


KRAMER HEADS N. Y. CALFSKIN. 

Geo. A. Kramer, leader in the meat 
trade and head of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers, has now 
assumed leadership of the oldest and 
most successful cooperative effort in the 
retail meat trade. At the death of Her- 
man Schlosser, president of the New 
York Butchers’ Calfskin Association, the 
vacancy was filled by the board by the 
election of Mr. Kramer. The associa- 
tion, which has paid dividends and 
premiums for more than 40 years, is 
an example of the accomplishment pos- 
sible under the conservative type of 
leadership represented by Mr. Kramer, 
and the efficient management of men 
like Fred Dietz, who has for so long 
been its general manager. 


—— fe - 


RYLTYLE FLOOR BRICK. 

The Drehmann Paving & Construc- 
tion Company of Philadelphia, distrib- 
utors and installers of Ryltyle floor 
brick in packinghouses, dairies, ice 
cream plants, etc., have opened an office 
at 821 Broadway, New York City. 
Ernest C. Drehmann and A. F. Schoeppe 
will be in charge of sales in New York 
City and vicinity. 

a 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Apr. 19, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

A ee 4,018 8,984 1,188 19,525 
Central Union ...... 2,482 1,407 439 16,419 
i 608 4,764 21,136 13,068 
PES ae 5 hs da ag 7,108 15,155 22,763 49,012 
Previous week ...... 7,075 17,688 21,884 53.028 
Two weeks ago...... 8,489 17,878 4,263 55.341 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, g 

Steers, medium 
Cows, 
Bulls, 








214.00 
p12.85 
D 8.00 
® 7.75 


and 
cutter-medium 
LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice $ . 25@ 9.25 
Lambs, medium 00@ 9.25 
Lambs, common Hy 50@ 8.00 
Ewes, medium to choice J r 


LIVE HOGS. 


$10.00@13.50 
7.00@10.00 


@10.50 
@i0. 15 
@10.25 
@ 9.25 
@ 9.50 


DRESSED HOGS. 


@15.50 
@16.00 


@16.00 
@16.00 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs 
Pigs, 80 Ibs 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN en BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 1 
Native choice yearlings, "00@eo0 Ibs. . 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair co 
Fresh bologna bulls 


. 2 hinds and ribs 
. 8 hinds and ribs 


Rolls, reg., 4 ; 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .22 

Pork tenderloins, a 

Pork ng ag 

Shoulders, city, 1 12 Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, 21 

Hams, 3 pee 10@12 Ag avg. .23 

Hams, oe. ae 6@10 Ibs. avg. 26 

Picnic hams, 
a e 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg................. 25 


Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 5 
Picnics, 8 Ibs. 
Rollettes, 10 as. 
Bee: 


f tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy 
Bacon, boneless, 
Bacon, boneless, ci 
Pickled bellies, ‘s@10 Ibs. avg 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed... 
Fresh steer tongues. 1. c: trm’ 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


70c a pound 
$1.00 a pair 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet ... 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


ve -_ 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
2.10 3.00 
1.85 2.75 
1.75 eos 
1.30 1.50 nce 
-80 1.00 1.40 


value——— 


Prime No. 1 veals... 

Prime No. 2 veals.... 16 
Buttermilk No. 1....13 1.45 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 1.20 
Branded Gruby .... 75 
Number 3 


1.55 


At 


Creamery, extra (92 score) @39% 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 3614 @38 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)... .33144@35% 
Creamery, lower grades 31%@33 
EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
Extra, dozen 
Extra, firsts, 


Firsts 
Checks 


Gis ecekenesseovscenone 
ald hb encntanldesatassiae soo scan 


LIVE POULTRY. 


fancy, via express.....26 
via express p 


Fowls, @27 


Fowls, 


colored, 
Leghorn, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...28 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb...27 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...26 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, —_ 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Turkeys— 

Western, 

Western, 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, 
Chickens, Hothouse broilers, barrels: 

Prime, under 2 @43 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., @31 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., @32 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., 5 
Ducks— 
Long Island 


young toms, prime to fancy.31 


young hens, prime to fancy.30 @32 


per lb @45 


@22 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Apr. 17, 1930: 
Apr. 11 
Chicago ..37% 
Mm. xX. « 


12 14 15 
37% 37 37% 
. 38% 384 38% 39 
Boston ..39 39% 
Phila, .39% 30% 30% 40 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 
387% 37% 37 37% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last — Since Jan. 1 — 
Apr. 17. week. year. 1930. * 1929. 
Chicago. 37,398 41,372 35,050 860,106 
N. Y.... 61,614 49,669 1,026,785 
Boston.. 16,722 13,771 250,030 
Phila.... 15,659 


16 
37% 
39 
3914 
40 


17 
37% 
39 
39% 
40 
centralized 


37% 37% 


861, 135 


11,700 316,942 


Total. .131,393 135,577 110,190 2,453,868 2,474,902 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 


On hand 
Apr. 18. 
3,053,878 
,500,539 
1,174,388 
1,150,855 


8,879,660 2,262,188 


In Out 
Apr. 17. Apr. 17. 
. 45,737 
. 60,523 
750 
25,920 
132,930 


oo zo 


277,531 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 Ibs 2 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New Yor 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit. 
"~! scrap, one, 11% samen 10% 
. BP. . fob. fi 


rien guano, ‘Sonar move A ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. L 4 
Fish scrap, oqiiegetes. 6% ammo 
3% A. P. A. fish fettery,. 
Soda Nitrate in cg 100 Ibs. spot. . 
Tankage, ground, a ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bulk 
Tankage, unground 9@10% ammo. 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton c.i.f 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 
per ton, c.i.f 
Acid phosphate, 
more, per ton, 


@25.00 
50 bags, 

@36.00 
bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 


16% flat @ 9.00 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton @12.65 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton @ 9.20 
Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. @37.15 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton @48.25 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground @ 
Cracklings, 60% unground @ 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


87% 
9214 


@50.00 
@54.00 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 

Flat shin bones, 
per 100 pieces 

Black or striped hoofs, 

White hoofs, per = 

Thigh bones, avg. 
100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade 


95.00@12. 


@ 85.00 
‘ 45.00@ 50.00 
@ 60.00 


@110.00 
75.00@ 200.00 


per ton. 


85 to 90 Ibs., per 








Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


me AE oe 


pase of Nese tes Feeds 


Office: E. 3lst St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. 














ES | 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation — furnished. 
and Warehouse 
407° East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


“MONGOLIA’ 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 















































5@ 2.10 


@ 1.90 
@ 3.75 


inal 
D & 10c 


5 & 50c 
@ 2.14 


5 & 10c 
0 & 10c 


@25.00 
@36.00 
@ 9.00 
@12.65 
@ 9.20 


@37.15 
@48.25 


@ 87% 
@ 92% 


@50.00 
@54.00 

INS. 
9@125.00 
@ 85.00 
@ 50.00 
@ 60.00 


@110.00 
0@ 200.00 


cts 


of 


_ 
ans 





